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DISARMAMENT DEVELOPMENTS—SPRING 1960 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
4219, New Senate Office Building, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
presiding. _ 

Present: Senators Humphrey, Green, and Aiken. 

Also present: Lt. Gen. John A. Dabney and Addison Lanier, 
Department of Defense; William Gehron and James Goodby of Mr. 
Farley’s office. 

Senator Humpurey. Gentlemen, we might as well proceed now. 

Mr. Farley and Mr. Irwin, we are going to look to you to give us 
some observations on the recent Soviet proposals, but I believe it 
would be well also in the discussion to review the situation in the 10- 
nation Disarmament Committee as well as some of the developments 
at the Geneva Conference on nuclear testing. I have a few questions 
in both areas, and I would like to bring our work here in the subcom- 
mittee up to date. 

This may be the last meeting of the subcommittee before the adjourp- 
ment of Congress, and we thought we ought to at least get the benefit of 
your counsel as to what, if any, progress is being made, the problems 
involved and what the prospects are for the future. Mr. Farley, why 
don’t you begin and then we shall hear from Mr. Irwin. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP FARLEY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr. Farry. Senator, I do not have a formal prepared statement 
and I would be delighted to be interrupted or directed along lines of 
discussion if you find what I have to say is not completely responsive 
to what the committee would like. 

I would like to talk first about the 10-nation talks on general dis- 
irmament. 

REPRESENTATIVES AT 10-NATION TALKS 


Senator Humpurey. Who are the allied representatives at the 
Conference? We have only one, Mr. Eaton, isn’t that right? 
__Mr. Faruey. Jules Moch for France, David Ormsby-Gore for the 
United Kingdom, Gaetano Martino for the Italians and General 
| Burns for the Canadians, and then I am afraid I couldn’t give you the 
lames of the representatives on the other side except for Mr. Zorin. 
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Senator GREEN. What do you mean the other side? 

Mr. Faruey. The Soviet Union and the four satellites who git 
across the table from us. 

Senator GREEN. Is that the way they are divided? 

Mr. Farry. And we slip into the habit, I am afraid, of referring 
to them as the other side. , 

Senator Humpurey. This is the 10-Nation Disarmament Com. 
mittee meeting in Geneva, five on the allied side and five from the 
Warsaw Pact countries. 

Senator GREEN. | didn’t understand what was involved. 

Mr. Faruey. You will recall that before the recess at the time of the 
summit meeting, there had been a number of meetings in the period 
between March 15 and April 29. In that period we had a fairly clear 
Soviet tactic of trying to identify themselves with the goal of general 
and complete disarmament and with a simple, short-term 4-year plan 
for reaching that goal. 

Senator GREEN. That is the deduction you drew. Did they admit 
that? 

Mr. Faruey. They certainly said repeatedly that general and com- 
plete disarmament was their goal, that the Western countries appeared 
not to be sincerely interested in achieving that goal as set forth in the 
United Nations General Assembly resolution last year. 

So that I would say that I am 50 percent deduction, and 50 percent 
solid statement as to what was quite clearly their underlying objective, 

Senator Green. Did the other representatives take any similar 
position? 

SOVIET TACTICS AT 10-NATION TALKS 


Mr. Faruey. The general procedure has been for the Soviet speaker, 
Mr. Zorin, to give the lead and the line and for his statements to be 
echoed and supported by the representatives of the other four satellite 
states. 

As a matter of fact, they even seemed to have a clear tactic when- 
ever a Western speaker has made a new proposal or a new observation 
they will have one of the satellite speakers deliver a long and not very 
significant series of remarks while Mr. Zorin makes notes and then 
collects his thoughts for a rebuttal. 

Senator Green. Is that very different from the procedure on our 
side? 

Mr. Far.ey. We, fortunately or unfortunately, are not able to 
organize our allies as efficiently. We have very good consultation 
procedures with them, and they are quite loyal about observing the 
common Western posture. 

Senator Green. In the first instance you have two on our side? 

Mr. Faruey. We have five, sir. 

Senator GREEN. I mean when we begin the argument openly you 
said there are two. You say on their side, someone leads off. Then 
you say the others imitate and the remainder keep quiet. What is 
the corresponding situation on our side? 

Mr. Fartey. What we do as a matter of practice is try to agree 
before each day which one of the Western speakers will make a major 
presentation, and if we have any indication from the preceding day 
as to what the focus of the Soviet bloc side will be, who will be pre- 
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ared to respond, but we do not succeed in staging by any means 
and of course if we did it would cut out all the spontaneity of the 
discussions. 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF MEETINGS SINCE TALKS BEGAN 


Senator HumpHrey. How many meetings did you have from the 
15th of March up until the summit? 

Mr. Faruey. | don’t recall—approximately 30. 

Senator HumpHrey. And they were recessed during the so-called 
summit period. 

Mr. Faruey. That’s right. From April 29 to a preagreed date of 
June 7. 

Senator GREEN. How many were present at each meeting? 

Mr. Farry. There were 10 states represented at each meeting, 
5 on the Western side and 5 on the Soviet bloc side. 

Senator GREEN. By different individuals? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, well, there was a designated representative for 
each country who attended regularly. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you reconvened these meetings now? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir, they began as scheduled, on June 7 and 
have been meeting since, and the principal subject of discussion has 
been, of course, the revised version of the Soviet proposals which was 
published on June 2. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fartey. If I might, I might just complete the thought that I 
was beginning with. 

Senator HumpHrey. Please go right ahead. 

Mr. Faruey. In the first place, in the meetings before the recess on 
April 29, there was a fairly clear effort on the Soviet part to identify 
themselves as the champion of general and complete disarmament, 
to lay the onus on the West of not being in favor of general and com- 
plete disarmament. 


WESTERN EFFORT AND APPROACH 


Our effort, of course, was to make it clear that our objective was to 
go just as far toward general and complete disarmament under effec- 
tive international control as one could in sound balanced and safe- 
guarded agreements, but our general approach was to urge that we 
try to find and isolate sound specific, limited measures on which we 
could begin the disarmament process while we established confidence 
in each other and in the workability of the measures. 

I think that we, on the West all anticipated that the summit 
meeting might give an occasion of the kind of frank talk with Premier 
Khrushchev which would have persuaded him to the extent one could 
hope to, of two points: Namely, that our leaders, in particular, were 
enely interested personally in making sound progress toward 
isarmament, and that the practical way to begin was the one that 
we had espoused in the opening sessions, the opening 30 or so sessions, 
namely finding specific measures which were in the security interests 
of both sides and would make a sound start. 

The summit, of course, did not occur, and when the meetings re- 
convened on June 7, we had a new Soviet document which Premier 
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Khrushchev said had been prepared in advance of the summit for 
introduction there, and which bears some of the signs of having been 
some time 1n preparation. 
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SOVIET PROPOSAL OF JUNE 2 


It is a development of the proposals which were introduced into 
the General Assembly last year, that is the basic structure is the same, 
and the general contents are the same. 

What has been done is that a number of new elements have been 
added which are fairly easy to identify, and which, for the most part, 
one can see the reason for adding. 

They fill in blanks in the Soviet position as it was presented in 
September of 1959 in the U.N., that is it was introduced at the be- 
ginning of the Ten Power talks in March of this year. 

They meet some of the western criticism; and by taking up, some- 
times in a distorted form, proposals advanced by the West, they put 
the Soviets in a position to fend off our arguments and criticisms and 
claim that they had met us part way. 

And just the fact they had produced a modification of their plan 
and tabled it does give them the appearance of flexibility of having 
taken the initiative, which is from a political and propaganda point 
of view a useful thing for them to have done; and, finally, I think there 
is some reason to believe that at least one or two of the measures 
which they have highlighted, they have done in the hope of finding 
and exploiting differences in emphasis and opinion among the five 
western countries who sit across the table from them. 

I want to come back in a moment to just running down some of the 
added points and commenting on the extent to which one can see 
why they were put in, the extent to which they represent useful shifts 
in the Soviet position or constructive shifts. 

I would like to say again before doing that, that aside from the 
tactical advantages that I was just referring to, the flexibility, the 
initiative, the meeting of Western criticisms, there is not a funda- 
mental difference in the approach in the Soviet plan. It still remains 
essentially an all or nothing plan. 

One must sign up for all the stages of disarmament down to the 
most complete stripping of the Armed Forces of the country, abolition 
of military academies and military budgets and all the rest of it. 

While there are provisions for studies as to the controls which might 
be applied to measures such as the elimination of nuclear weapons, 
that bes not affect the commitment to eliminate nuclear weapons. 
For example, that is not in any way dependent on whether or not in 
the study one does find a feasible way to control such an extreme 
disarmament measure. 


NEW ELEMENTS IN SOVIET PLAN 


I said there were a number of clearly identifiable new elements in 
the Soviet plan. I made a quick list yesterday of 11 which I might 
just refer to. 

Senator GREEN. When you say “new,” you mean not before 
presented? 

Mr. Farry. That is a useful criticism in anticipation. Actually 
these are both points which were not in their accepted plan and points 
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which the emphasis is increased or the order is changed so that it does 
constitute a new feature to the plan, even though it is a development 
of a point which was in the previous version. That applies par- 
ticularly to the first of my points; that is that there is a great deal 
more detail in the June 2 version of the Soviet proposal than there 
was in the older one. 

CONTROL PROVISIONS 


They describe the principles of control in particular at considerable 
length, sa on the principle that the level of control at each 
stage of disarmament should be appropriate to the amount of 
disarmament. 

On the other hand, the control provisions from our point of view 
still have some serious ambiguities and deficiencies. It does seem to 
be clear 

Senator GREEN. Excuse my interrupting but are you critical 
because there were ambiguities? 

Mr. Farry. I think that the Soviet reasons for including more 
general provisions about control are partly ones which should be 
welcomed. I think they recognize the validity of our criticisms in the 
past and, to the extent that they recognize that and attempt to 
accommodate to them, it does begin to move us closer to the possibility 
of some day finding agreement on it. 

But because we attach very great importance to being sure that 
control measures are adequate for any specific disarmament measures, 
the fact that their principles still are fairly general does give us 
concern. Also, there are some cases where their principles are quite 
specific and we think unsound. 





SOVIET POSITION: INSPECTION LIMITED TO DECLARED FACILITIES 


For example, they make it pretty clear that they think inspection 
at every point up until the time that disarmament is complete, should 
be limited to declared facilities. An inspector if there is a reduction 
of armed forces goes to the state which is making reductions, says it— 
the inspectors go where an army base has been dismantled, and men 
have been sent home to see that men have been sent home from there. 
But the inspectors cannot go on and check to see whether the men 
really just moved to another base. They go only to declared facilities. 

They do not have general access, and this seems to be consistent 
throughout the Soviet plan and comes very close to the explicit in 
several places. 

Senator Green. You make the criticism that it is not detailed 
enough? 

Mr. Faruery. Well, not only that it is not detailed enough, but the 
Soviet Union does seem to be quite forthright in saying that if there is 
a ceiling on armed forces, for example, and a reduction, the only thing 
that the international inspectors can examine is the reduction per se. 
They can’t then check to see that all that is left is whatever the agreed 
ceiling was, they cannot check to see whether the men who were 
supposed to have been discharged actually just moved over to another 
undeclared base, and continued in existence as an effective fighting 
unit. 

Senator GreEN. They criticize just what has been submitted, 
is that what you mean? 

58065—60-——2 
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ACTUAL FORCES IN EXISTENCE 


Mr. Faruey. We believe, for example, that we are going to limit 
our Armed Forces to 2.5 or 2 million men, we can prudently do this 
only if we are satisfied that that is as many men as they have, ag 
organized fighting units. If, when they have now admitted they have 
3.7 million men, all they will let us do is see that some units, totaling 
1.2 million men who had been stationed in various cities, are no longer 
in those cities—we do not think that gives us very adequate assurance 
that those men have not been moved somewhere else or that new 
units have not been constituted perhaps from the younger, more 
vigorous age groups who will be in an even better force somewhere else, 

Senator Green. Does that make it any less certain than the original 
proposition that you made? This is an alternative proposal, their 
answer to our proposal; is that it? 

Mr. Farry. No; our general approach to disarmament is that 
one must verify fully the actual forces in being. That to do this one 
must have as much access to the country being inspected as is neces- 
sary to assure there are not secret forces. 

Senator GREEN. Do they disagree with that? 

Mr. Farury. They disagree with that, and this is fairly explicit. 

Senator Green. What is the point of disagreement? 

Mr. Faruery. Pardon? 

Senator Green. What is the point of disagreement? 


SOVIET OBJECTION REGARDING INSPECTION RIGHTS 


Mr. Farry. It is basically the rights of inspection, the kind of 
control that is required for a reduction of forces, and the provisions 
in any agreement that would permit effective control to be exercised. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, they deny freedom of move- 
ment for purposes of inspection? 

Mr. Faruery. They deny freedom of movement. 

Senator Humpurey. The inspectors are permitted to go only where 
the host country assigns them, so to speak? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 

Senator GREEN. You object to that. 

Mr. Farutey. We believe that is unsound, that it would not give 
an adequate basis. 

Senator Green. What do they say to this objection? 

_ Mr. Fartey. So far they have not responded very effectively. This 
is one 

Senator GREEN. How have they responded, if they responded at all? 

Mr. Faruey. The response really is that if we are having measures 
of arms reduction, why, we think all that is necessary is to inspect 
the reductions. 

Senator Green. That isn’t an answer to your proposal. 

Mr. Farry. No. 

Senator Green. Then your criticism is they don’t answer your 
proposal? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct, and we think that one of the points 
in their latest plan, if I can shift to what one might call the propa- 
gandistic or public relations side, is that the provisions do make it 
pretty clear that they have this limited conception of what an in- 
ee rights should be, which I think is an unsound and a vulner- 
able point. 
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Senator GREEN. Have you attempted to make it sound? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, this is a point which became clear as part of 
their position during the course of the arguments in the first 30 meet- 
ings in March and ‘April of this year, and we hammered pretty hard 
on it. 

A good deal of the language in the June 2 proposal looks to me like 
an effort to gloss over the fact that the y still adhere to this proposal, 
that inspectors do not have freedom to go to places where it is neces- 
sary to determine compliance, but it is unmistakable when one studies 


the plan. 
Senator Humpuyrey. What are the other features of the plan? 


OVERFLIGHT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fartey. A second one which is not new, but is clearly high- 
lighted in a different way from the past, is the specific provision for 
open skies, overflight of both sides or of the United States and the 
Soviet Union which they put only in the third and final stage when 
general and complete disarmament has been achieved. 

I mention this one at this point because it is quite closely related to 
the first point about the limitation on the rights of access of inspectors. 

For many very important disarmament measures, it is difficult for 
us to see how one could have any hope of locating very important 
clandestine facilities if there were not provision for at least periodic 
overflights to locate, for example, undeclared nuclear production 
facilities. 

Senator GrEEN. That is an objection they have raised to our 
proposal; is that right? 

Mr. Faruey. I am sorry, I didn’t understand what the objection 
was? 

Senator GreEN. You are speaking now of the objection they made 
to our proposal. 

Mr. Fartey. They object to our requirements for at least periodic 
overflight basically on the ground that those are necessary only for 
espionage and targeting purposes. 

Senator HumpuHrey. In light of that comment of the Soviets, Mr. 
Farley, I understood you to say that the Soviets do present the pro- 
posal of overflights or open skies once disarmament has been com- 
pleted; that is, in the final stages. 

Mr. Farry. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, the theory being that you can 
have open skies overflight operations just to make sure that all of 
these requirements have been fulfilled in the earlier stages. 

You say that they worry about overflights and open skies at an 
earlier stage because of the possibility of espionage. Isn’t it a fact 
that the Soviets have been preoccupied with the fear of espionage 
under the guise of inspection for many years? 

Mr. Faruey. I think that is correct. 


U-2 PLANE INCIDENT 


Senator Humpurey. Do you think that the U-2 plane incident lent 
any validity to their fears? Let me put it another way. We have 
said all the time that our program of inspection was for the purpose 


| of seeing to it that the disarmament agreements would be kept, and 
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the Soviets have countered, particularly when it came to this right of 
access to their territory, by saying: ‘‘All you want to do is to send jp 
a lot of spies on us.’ 

We have said: ‘“That is not true at all.” 

Then in the past, on our open skies proposal, we have said that we 
want this program of i inspection in order to prevent any accumulation 
of arms or any clandestine type of operation, particularly of nuclear 
weapons or missiles or rockets. And the Soviets have said: “Oh, no; 
all you want to do is just spy on us, take a lot of photographs.” 

We have had this recent U-2 plane incident, and I wonder: Did 
our negotiators know about the operation of the U-2 plane? Has 
this incident destroyed the credibility of our negotiators and their 
claim that we were only interested in inspection? 


QUESTION OF ESPIONAGE 


Mr. Faruey. I really can’t say what the knowledge of the nego- 
tiators was. We have, in the meetings since the June 7 resumption, 
had the U-2 incident thrown up to us by the other side in virtually 
every meeting and the argument has been, and it was repeated again 
yesterday, that it shows that our underlying purpose is espionage. 

As for what it does to our credibility, I think it is true, that over 
the short term it adds a good deal of plausibility to the Soviet ch: arges, 

On the other hand, the need for overflight has to be justified on its 
merits. If overflight is necessary to have effective enforcement for 
security interests of both sides in some disarmament agreement, then 
in the end we are going to have to carry the case that one distinguishes 
between the unpleasant necessities for espionage in the present situa- 
tion where there are no agreements of this kind to regulate the rela- 
tions between states, and the measures that would be necessary, appro- 
priate, and, we would hope, acceptable, in the framework of a disarma- 
ment agreement which was in the interests of both sides. 

Senator Humpnrey. If these overflights were inc luded in the 
beginning, is it possible that the Soviets would presume that this was 
espionage, because there would be no guarantee that there would be 
a completion of the disarmament proposals? 

Mr. Farry. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. If the overflight pattern or program were at 
the end of the several stages tow ard universal disarmame nt, then 
there would be, from their rationale, nothing to spy on. This would 
be the kind of logic that they w ould pursue. 

In other words, the military establishments would be out and the 
only purpose of the overflight would be to say “I told you all the time 
we were disarming, now you can take a look yourself.” 

Nevertheless, I ‘think our position has been, and I think rightly so— 
don’t misunderstand me—that the open skies type of operation was 
an integral part of an effective inspection system; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Faruey. Certainly for many major disarmament measures and 
certainly for some which we have thought of as measures which might 
be taken quite early in any approach to disarmament. 


COMPLETE OVERFLIGHT OBJECTIONABLE TO SOVIET UNION 


One other possibility, of course, has been to try to find initial dis- 
armament measures which would not require the kind of complete 
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overflight or complete access to the territory of the participants, which 
js at present pretty clearly objectionable to the Soviet Union for 
reasons of the kind you mentioned; namely, the fact that they do not 
believe their society can stand the exposure which goes with complete 
access of inspectors or complete overflight; and the fact that they have 
this suspicion of our motives in wanting information about their 
nilitary establishment. 

That, for example, is one of the reasons—I am sorry, the fact that 
there are possibilities of finding disarmament measures which don’t 
require this complete and uncontrolled access, is one of the reasons 
why it was possible to get started on the test suspension negotiations. 


INSPECTION AREAS TOLERATED BY SOVIETS 


There are some overflight provisions in that tentative agreement, 
but they are circumscribed. ‘They relate only to local areas where 
there is a possible suspicious event and where one can circumscribe 
the area to be overflown—something like, I think it is 400 square 
miles, some such figure—or they relate to overflight on fairly specified 
fight lanes to intercept debris. 

There what apparently has happened is that the Soviet Union has 
looked at these and analyzed them, and said this is circumscribed, 
this is something which would be tolerable. But this they have 
accepted. 

Senator Humpurey. They have not criticized it. 

Mr. Faruey. Well, there is a question of whether it is 200 or 400 
miles. 

Senator Humpurey. But they have not objected to it in the concept 
of the total overflight circumscribed? 

Mr. Faruey. Much of it has been the rationale of the approach we 
have been trying to persuade them to adopt in the disarmament 
negotiations. We say let us recognize frankly what some of our 
mutual fears and doubts are, which make it quite difficult to go initially 
to any far-reaching agreements, and particularly to commitments 
now which bind one regardless of what happens in the intervening 
period to disarm completely in a specified time. Let us instead 
recognize our respective problems and see if we can’t, adjusting and 
excluding some things, isolate some particular measures which we 
could all accept, the controls to which would be fair, and which would 
give us a start. 

Senator Humpurey. Why don’t you proceed with the other ele- 
ments you were outlining about the developments here? 

Mr. Farry. I have given you two. 

Senator A1kEN. I would like to ask just one short question. 

Senator Humpurey. Surely. 


SOVIETS CAREFUL NOT TO ADMIT KNOWLEDGE OF OVERFLIGHTS 


Senator A1kEN. At the disarmament conferences had the Soviets 
protested the overflights? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes—— 

Senator A1keNn. Previous to the time they became publicly known? 

Mr. Fartey. I don’t recall any reference. 

Senator A1kEN. Even though they knew about them they didn’t 
protest them? 
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Mr. Faruey. They have been quite careful not to admit anything 
of this kind. 

Senator AIKEN. Not to let the world know that they knew anything 
about it? 

Mr. Faruey. This is a conference where the records are made 
public periodically. 

Senator AIKEN. Yes, and there has been no proposal for area dis. 
armament seriously considered during recent months? 

Mr. Faruey. For regional. 

Senator A1kEeN. For regional disarmament? 

Mr. Fartey. I thought you were saying aerial. 

Senator AIkEN. Regional. 

Mr. Fartey. There have not been regional disarmament proposals, 
no. Interestingly enough the Soviet Union has not been adv ancing 
such proposals. 

Senator ArkEN. I can’t see that you are making much progress in 
general disarmament. 

Mr. Farury. You are right. 

Senator ArkEN. So I wondered if their only recourse might be to 
regional. I believe we have a regional disarmament proposal for 
Antarctica which is coming up soon. 


Mr. Faruey. Yes. 
SOVIET SHIFT FROM EUROPEAN CONCEPT ON ARMS CONTROL 


Senator Humpurey. The Soviets have shifted from that central 
European concept they had for a while, haven’t they? 

Mr. Farztrey. Many of us thought, I will admit’ fr ankly that some 
proposals for European arms control would be some of the new things 
that Mr. Khruschev pulled from his bag at the summit. But so far 
there has been no indication that they are planning to revive those, 
and this may be a relationship to their posture. 

Senator ArkEN. Does that indicate they may be relying on more 
distant bases for their military strength? 

Mr. Fartey. I had not drawn that inference. Perhaps Mr. Irwin 
would want tocomment, too. [Deleted.] 

Had you seen any other significance in this thing? In their playing 
down the central European thing? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN N. IRWIN II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Irwin. No, I haven’t. I don’t think it necessarily means they 
have abandoned it. They may bring it up at a later date. I think 
their approach since January has been on general and complete dis- 
armament, and their approach now is the same, only in a revised 
order in which they proposed general disarmament together with the 
added factors which Mr. Farley spoke about. I believe it is much too 
early to say how they will move, and what may be fallback positions of 
specific nature. 

Senator Green. Has anything been agreed upon definitely or 
tentatively? 

Mr. Farry. No, the only thing agreed on has been the recess. 
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SEEKING A BASIS FOR NEGOTIATION 


It would be more accurate to say we are really in the stage of trying 
to find a basis for negotiation. That is really what I have been saying 
all the way through. 

Senator Humpurey. Wasn’t that what we had hoped for if there 
had been a summit conference? 

Mr. Farry. We hoped we might get a directive to the 10-nation 
representatives to get one. 

Senator GREEN. It has not been proposed in these meetings. 

Mr. Faruey. And we are still in this basic difference, that they 
want to agree on a single plan that carries through disarmament to 
complete elimination of Armed Forces in a specified time period. We 
want to try to begin by isolating specific things where we can under- 
stand the controls, the effect on the security postures. 

Senator GreeEn. I believe concessions can be made on both sides. 

Mr. Farry. I am afraid we have not only for the first 30 sessions 
but I am sure this will continue for some time on this basic difference 
of approach and we may well not get beyond that before the General 
Assembly. 


SOVIET INTEREST IN AN AGREEMENT 


Senator Green. Do you attribute these motives to mean that they 
don’t want to reach agreement? 

Mr. Faruey. Not necessarily. I assume that the Soviets, like any 
country have a variety of motives. I am sure they believe that their 
espousal of an extreme position which emphasizes the ultimate goal 
and the possibility of agreeing on it now; the economic savings that 
would result—the lifting of the burden of armaments from the backs 
of peasants or taxpayers, depending upon whom they are talking to 
these are things which give them, I think they believe, a very attrac- 
tive public position to our more guarded realistic approach. Cer- 
tainly it gives much more headlines. 

Also, I think they have the security interests, their own security 
that Senator Humphrey referred to, at heart. They are suspicious of 
any disarmament move accompanied by the degree of inspection we 
deem necessary because they are suspicious about our wanting in- 
formation. Also, they have reluctance to enter into initial agreements 
which would open up their country to access by outsiders. But I 
don’t exclude the possibility that they are also interested in disarma- 
ment measures. ‘They see this general approach as one way to com- 
mence necessarily very long drawn out dialog as one tries to find some 
common ground in the approach of power blocs who have as much 
difference in their approach to the world and in their practical interests 
as there is between us and the Soviet. 

Senator GREEN. Then you are convinced that they want some 
agreement? 

Mr. Fartey. Convinced is not—is perhaps too strong a word. | 
believe 

Senator GreEen. You are inclined to think 

Mr. Faruey. There is just enough reason to think they are serious 
enough to make it worth going cn more than the fact 

Senator GREEN. Do you think they have the same opinion of us? 

Mr. Faruey. I hope so. 
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DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS AT THE SUMMIT 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Farley, you mentioned that this June 2 
outline by Mr. Khruschchev might well have been, or at least he 
claimed it to be, what he was going to present at the summit confer- 
ence. 

And you said there was evidence indicating that it had been well 
prepared or at least there had been considerable time spent in its 
preparation. 

Mr. Farry. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Did we have any proposals that we were going 
to advance at the summit relating to disarmament? 


THE WESTERN APPROACH AT THE SUMMIT 


Mr. Farury. The thing we had hoped to do at the summit was to 
explain persuasively as men, we believe, like the President and General 
De Gaulle can, reasons why the West is genuinely concerned about 
the nuclear missile arms race; the reasons why we believe that in the 
present state of military balance, there is a real risk even when the 
leaders of the two sides do not want war. We hoped they would 
point out that there is, nevertheless, a real risk that conflict can break 
out arising, for example, out of a small incident which builds up or 
out of somebody’s mistakes or miscalculations. That it is our belief 
that it is practical to take the kind of first step measures, and I say 
the kind of, because we do not by any means hold only to the things 
which are specifically set forth in our plan, but the reasons why we 
think the kind of first step measures which we have urged are impor- 
tant to make a beginning in solving this. 

The result we hoped would have been a directive to the negotiators 
to pursue this process of argumentation and criticism of each other’s 
proposals, not just in the negative sense of showing that the other 
fellow was wrong, but in a more constructive sense of trying to set 
aside things which are clearly nonnegotiable and see if there is a 
central core around which the sides could have been brought together. 

So we had put our main hope on trying to get a shift in approach 
from a battle of words to a real effort of trying to find some common 
negotiating interest. 

Senator GREEN. When you say shift the approach, do you mean 
shifting their approach or our approach or both? 

Mr. Faruey. It would involve more shift in theirs. It would in- 
volve some shift in ours, too. 

Senator GREEN. For example, if you are waiting for someone to 
make the first approach, and you are not ready yourself to make it, 
then what? 

Mr. Faruey. Well, you are putting your finger on one of the key 
elements of the situation there. I said perhaps not as explicitly as 
I should, that the Western disarmament plan is not only to some 
extent a plan for approaching gradually general and complete dis- 
armament, but it is also a philosophy or an approach to disarmament. 
It is an approach which says it just is not possible in a world as 
uncertain as the one we live in to agree that in 4 years you will dis- 
mantle Armed Forces of all major states. Instead you have to go 
at this thing painfully and gradually. 
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Now, the Soviets have taken just the opposite position. So some- 
one does have to give, if we are to get away from argument, and get 
down to negotiation, and it is inherent in the Western approach that 
the Soviet Union would have to concede that it is feasible and desirable 
to take limited measures without firm commitment as to what follows 
beyond. It would be necessary for them to shift from their all-or- 
nothing approach. 

Senator Green. And we have refused to agree to that. 

Mr. Faruey. We have refused to agree to signing an agreement now 
that would commit us to abolish our Armed Forces in a specific time 
period regardless of what happens in between. 


QUESTION OF COMMUNIST CHINA IN DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT 


Senator AIkEN. Has there been a discussion at the conferences 
relative to the Soviet proposal to drop Communist China from any 
agreement? 

Mr. Faruey. Well, Senator—— 

Senator ArkeNn. If so, what is the significance of the proposal 
anyway? 

Mr. Farzey. I do not think, Senator, that the effect of the June 2 
Soviet document is to drop Communist China from the agreement. 
It will be noted in the general provisions of the proposal, that one of 
the early measures would be the calling of a world conference to obtain 
the adherence of all states to the agreement. [Deleted.] 

Senator AIKEN. It would simply be a suggestion which might tend 
to continue the conferences or a basis for future conferences and then 
Communist China would naturally have to be brought into the picture. 

Mr. Farury. It comes in by implication. 

Senator Arken. After they are initiated. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator AIKEN. Can you see any possibility of a workable disarma- 
ment agreement without the consideration of Communist China? 

Mr. Fartey. No;I can’t. From our point of view 

Senator ArkEN. How would they be considered? How would we 
go about bringing Communist China into the picture? 

Mr. Faruey. That is something which we have considered a good 
deal, at great length, and it is specifically identified in our proposal. 
[Deleted.} Our plan calls for a world conference of all militarily 
significant powers to reach agreement. 

Senator AikEN. Have we any reason to believe that Communist 
China would enter into such a discussion as Communist China? I 
would see why they would come in as China but would Communist 
China consider coming into the picture as Communist China? 

Mr. Fariey. Well that is a question, of course, that you won’t get 
the answer to until you try. [Deleted.] 

Senator A1kEN. I don’t believe we have to face up to that for a 
few days. 

Mr. Fartey. Well, it is not one, of course, which we can put off 
thinking about though, because if we haven’t got a workable approach, 
and if we undertake commitments which would be unsound if Com- 
munist China stays out, then we would be acting irresponsibly. 
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CHOU EN-LAI’S STATEMENT REGARDING DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT 


Senator Humpurey. Let me pursue this a little bit. Chou En-laj 
has said recently that unless Communist China were fully accepted, 
so to speak, that there would be no agreements on disarmament. 

He has said in the New York Times on Wednesday of this week. 
and I quote from it: 

Communist China made clear today that it will not be bound by any disarma- 
ment agreement reached at the 10-nation conference at Geneva, and the official 
organ of the Chinese Communist Party said any disarmament agreement will 
naturally have no binding effect on China without her participation. 

So if you get an agreement out of the 10-nation conference, which 
includes this world conference, China is apt to say, ‘‘Well, we were not 
involved in the agreement for the world conference.” 

It really boils down to one thing, which is this: If China insists she 
is not going to abide by any agreement in which she has had no 
preliminary, or initial, participation, there just isn’t any disarmament 
agreement. 

Mr. Fartey. Unless one can find limited agreements which it would 
be in our interest to enter into with the Soviet Union though Com- 
munist China does not come in. 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Faruey. Then you have the problem I was referring to in- 
directly with Senator Aiken of being sure that these really are agree- 
ments which would remain in our interest to adhere to if they stayed 
out. 

But of course the position is sound basic international law that a 
state is not bound by an agreement it does not participate in, so in 
that respect the Communist Chinese are saying no more than the fact. 

What is ominous is the indications they are giving recently, and 
there have been a number, that they are going to play a very hard 
political game when they are approached to come into the second 
stage of any disarmanent agreement. [Deleted.] 


DESIRABILITY OF HAVING COMMUNIST CHINA IN NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Humpurey. Why wouldn’t it be desirable to invite them 
into the disarmament negotiations at the beginning? Let’s face it, 
there are 700 million people there. What American Congressman, 
Senator, Governor, President, Secretary of State, or other official 
could dare ask this country to enter into a disarmament agreement of 
any proportions that did not include Communist China? 

Their army is the biggest in the world and they can fight, and they 
are tough, and they don’t need to attack us directly. You know 
there are lots of ways to be killed. For example, you can be choked 
to death by suffocation. You don’t need to have somebody grab 


you at the throat. 
[Deleted.] 


COMMUNIST CHINA: A POWERFUL THREAT 


Senator Humpurey. I understand the practical problems. 
Let’s face it: Communist China is strong. Now, if we are really 
serious about disarmament negotiations, we ought to try to start dis- 
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arming the people who really look like they are going to strike some- 
body. And the most belligerent power in the world today is the one 
we just won’t talk to, the one which threatens world peace practically 
every hour of the day, the one which is building up its armed forces 
with fantastic proportions. I read a report recently from a British 
study of the increase in the Chinese Communist military strength. 
If it is one-half accurate, it is terrifying. I venture to say if the mili- 
tary of the United States will tell the committee this truth, and I 
think it would, they would say that Communist China today is the 
third largest military power on the face of the earth. 

Would you say that, General? 

General Dasney. I wouldn’t personally, sir, without checking with 
our intelligence people, but certainly this is true in size of forces. 

Senator Humpurey. And they were pretty effective, too, weren’t 
they, the last time we had anything to do with them? 

General Dapnery. Yes, I was there. 

The ground forces were pretty effective. They didn’t have much 
in the way of airplanes and supporting weapons but the ground forces 
with some tanks and artillery were very effective. 

Senator Humpurey. Does it necessitate official recognition of a 
power to invite them to a conference table if you do it under some 
form of international conclave? 

Mr. Faruey. It does not necessitate it. [Deleted.] 

Senator A1keN. Has Communist China shown any indication that 
they would accept such an invitation? 

Mr. Farry. No. 

Senator ArkEN. Have they shown some indications that they would 
ignore us if we invited them? 

Mr. Faruey. [Answer deleted.] 


QUESTION OF DEALING WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator AIKEN. Has Communist China ever applied for admission 
to the United Nations as Communist China? 

Mr. Faruey. I shouldn’t try to answer that question, I don’t think 
they have. 

Senator A1rkEN. I don’t recall that they have. 

Mr. Faruey. Of course they are sponsored for representation. 

Senator ArkEN. That’s right. 

Mr. Faruey. As China every year by their friends in the United 
Nations. 

Senator ArkEN. That’s right, and they are voted for as a member 
of the United Nations by other people, the neutralists, for instance, 
but so far as I know, they have never asked to be admitted to the 
U.N. as Communist China. 

Mr. Fartuey. [Deleted.] 

Senator AIkEN. They are interested in getting Taiwan and the 
nationalists thrown out. 

Senator Humpurey. Sure. 

Senator ArkmNn. More than they are trying to get themselves in. 

Senator Humpurey. [ am not trying to indicate that this is an 
easy matter, Mr. Farley, and I don’t want my remarks so interpreted 
I think what Senator Aiken is pointing out is a very salient technical 
point which has genuine realism to it from the world situation. Com- 
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munist China does not want to be known as Communist China. [t 
wants to be known as China. But I do feel, going back to Senator 
Aiken’s question, that very careful consideration should be given to 
the fact that the Russian proposal did eliminate reference specifically 
to the force levels of Communist China. During the conference Mr, 
Stassen handled over in London, as you may recall, the Soviet Union 
always indicated the force levels of China, and considered the Chinese 
force levels in the total pattern for negotiation. 


ELIMINATION OF CHINESE FORCE LEVELS FROM NEW PLAN 


Now she has eliminated that, from her most recent proposal. 
This must have some significance over and beyond even the fact that 
they looked a little peculiar adding up what they thought were the 
force levels for China. I just think that there must be a deeper 
meaning to it, and I thought that you might have had some other 
comments. 

Maybe Mr. Irwin has some comment to make. 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir, I don’t. [Deleted.] 

There may well be other meanings back of it that are not apparent 
to us. 

Mr. Faruey. We will certainly study this some more. 

Senator HumpnHrey. | am sure you will. 

Mr. Fartuey. [Deleted.] 


CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS 


Senator Humpnurey. Liu Chang Shang, who is vice president of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and who apparently speaks the 
propaganda voice of the Communist Chinese Government, said at 
the general meeting held recently in Peking, that— 

We support the proposal for disarmament put forward by the Soviet Union: It 
is, however, inconceivable that imperialism will accept a proposal for general and 
complete disarmament. The purpose of putting forth such a proposal is to 
arouse the people throughout the world to unite and oppose the imperialist 
scheme for arms drives and war preparations * * *. 

So on the one hand they say ‘‘We will have no part of these negotia- 
tions and not be bound by them.”’ Then on the other hand a spokes- 
man who obviously is speaking the propaganda line of the Government 
of Communist China says, ‘“We accept the proposal of the Soviet 
Union.” 

Mr. Fartey. Sir, I have a somewhat suspicious mind, and had 
seen a little more than that in that particular err: They 
clearly are showing their loyalty with the Soviets by chipping in a 
bit of support for the Soviet proposal, but they also seem very con- 
cerned at having to espouse prospect of early, complete and general 
disarmament, they throw the blame on us, as the forces of imperialism 
being the ones who are unwilling to accept it, and I think the state- 
ment goes on to say that as a realistic fact there are going to have to 
be Armed Forces and military struggle until imperialism is abolished 
and the forces of socialism control the world. And I think some of 
that is aimed at their own public opinion. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I am sure it is. 

Will you list the rest of those differences? 
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Mr. Faruey. I might just do it very quickly. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why don’t we run down the list because then 
I want to see, after you have gone through them, what parts are 
different from the proposals of the past. And I would like to have 

ou indicate what parts of the Soviet proposals move in the direction 
of the western position, and what parts remain absolutely unaccept- 
able to the United States and her allies. 

Mr. Faruey. Well, to some extent, I think it is useful to comment 
on these, because your three points in each case will come together. 
I have referred to two points already, the fact they have devoted a 
great deal more space to controls even though they apply some 
unacceptable limitations on the rights of inspectors. I had referred 
to the fact that they provide for overflight only in the third stage, 
which is the final stage. 


PROVISION FOR PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


On the other hand, they have picked up and included specifically 
provision for a preparatory commission, which would come into exist- 
ence as soon as a disarmament agreement is signed and would begin 
establishing a control system. There is an element of the com- 
pleted parts of the nuclear test suspension treaty, I think it is a sound 
provision. While they have put it in to illustrate that they are very 
serious about control and remove further the credibility of our argu- 
ments, still it is a sound thing to have done, so I am glad to see it in 
there. 

Another thing which is specified, which I do not recall before at any 
rate, is the direct requirement that the control commission of any 
disarmament organization have three elements in it: 


THREE ELEMENTS OF CONTROL COMMISSION 


The Western Alliance countries, the Socialist countries, as they call 
it, and the neutrals. 

They do not specifically say what share of the membership of the 
control commission should go to each of those three groups, but it is 
quite significant that they go on then to say that the voting provision 
should call for a two-thirds vote on all major issues. I suspect that 
when we have had time to probe what they have in mind, that it will 
turn out that the two-thirds vote, when it matches up against the 
share of the control commission each of these elements gets, will be 
our old friend the veto in new guise—but that is one where I am simply 
speculating and forecasting and I could be wrong. 


PEACEKEEPING MACHINERY 


Now one point which they have included, I think, in response to our 
criticism, is provision in the final stage for assignment of contingents 
of remaining national militia or police forces to be available to the 
United Nations—as we call it for peacekeeping machinery. 

We have stressed the fact that disarmament per se could conceiv- 
ably lead to dangerous situations where just the preponderance of the 
size, influence, and internal security forces of some states could be 
threats to others, if there were no international machinery for 
keeping the peace. 
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The Soviet Union has picked up what is essentially, I think, article 
43 of the United Nations Charter and said: ‘‘Here is a way which this 
can be done.” This, I think, is a serious way to approach the problem 
and that may well be a constructive move. 

Senator Humpurey. This was along the lines of Secretary Herter’s 
ew to the presentation of the Khrushchev statement before the 
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Mr. Faruey. Yes. This does not change the fact that in the 
situations which are arising now in the United Nations where one 
needs such machinery, one has difficulty getting Soviet participation 
or financial support. But if they accept the principle, and acknowl- 
edge it, that gives us just that much more leverage position from 
which to move and try to move them further, so I think that is a 
useful addition to their plan. 

One small point, but perhaps worth mentioning: In discussing the 
three stages of their plan, they carefully point out that at each stage 
one saa carefully design the measures to be sure that there is no 
military advantage at any stage to either of the sides or to any of the 
participants. This is a point that we stressed quite heavily in the 
debates in the first 2 months of the meetings, and the fact that they 
concede that, I think, will be useful to us when we come to discussing 
some of the specific measures they propose taking very early. It isa 
sound principle. 


FRENCH PLAN FOR ELIMINATION OF DELIVERY SYSTEMS 


Now they have picked up some specific disarmament measures. 
I have talked mainly about general control or organizational prin- 
ciples, so far. However, they have made quite a good deal of noise 
about the fact that they have accepted a French idea in including a 
provision in the first stage of their plan for elimination of all nuclear 
delivery systems. This is an approach to arms control which has 
been espoused by Jules Moch in the U.N. General Assembly and it 
has been referred to by General de Gaulle in some speeches. 

The French, of course, did not propose at one stroke that you 
should abolish the many forms of nuclear delivery systems. They had 
a much more gradual approach in mind. But just as the Soviets in the 
nuclear test suspension negotiation adopted Mr. Macmillan’s remarks 
about a quota of inspections and kept throwing it back at us, they 
have adopted the French remarks about controlling nuclear vehicles 
and have changed them into the form of elimination of all nuclear 
delivery vehicles, ships, aircraft, artillery, and everything else of that 
kind in the first stage. 

Senator Humpurey. Are they talking about elimination or control 
and reduction? 

Mr. Fartey. ‘Elimination” is the word, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Goopsy. That is right. 

Mr. Farry. That’s right. The reason I ask that Senator, is we 
are still having a little trouble with the three different translations of 
this document. 

Senator Humpurey. I am sure you are, of course. It is a very 
complicated document. Isn’t this the first time though that the 
Soviets have expressly stated this particular concept? 
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Mr. Far.ey. I believe so. Of course, nuclear delivery vehicles are 
in many cases simply the elements of the equipment of armed forces. 
Many kinds of aircraft have a dual capability. They can carry con- 
ventional bombs or missile launchers or they can carry nuclear war- 
heads or bombs, and the same thing is true of ships and artillery. 

Senator Humpurey. But rockets and missiles are also involved here. 

Mr. Fartey. Yes; that is also involved. 


SWITCH IN STAGES OF DELIVERY SYSTEMS 


Mr. Irwin. I might point out, too, on the specific point of whether 
this is an original proposal that they proposed to eliminate all systems 
of delivery for nuclear weapons in their September proposal, the one 
they presented during the first part of this disarmament negotiation, 
the proposal then was in their third stage, that all types of nuclear 
and rocket weapons would be destroyed. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I recall that they have pushed this up 
the line. 

Mr. Irwin. They have switched it to the first stage. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I recall now. The French response was 
“Let’s get the nuclear delivery systems in first.’’ The French wanted 
it in the early stages, and the Russians said: ‘“‘Well, that can wait for 
the third stage.”” There was a good deal of newspaper reporting and 
a good deal of talk among the respective states over this particular 
sequence—this third stage of the Soviet proposal being the nuclear 
delivery system. 

Mr. Fartey. What the French had asked for was that you start 
in the first two stages to start preparations for eliminating in the third 
phase but what the Soviets have done is just taken the whole thing 
and moved it up to the first stage. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you mind if I just pursue this point with 
you a little bit? 

Mr. Fartey. I will be glad to answer. 

Senator Humpurey. I recall the Khrushchev speech at the time in 
response to the French. Some of us were in favor of the French posi- 
tion. When I say “us,” I mean American columnists, writers, com- 
mentators, and the like. 


NEGOTIATE SEPARATELY ON DELIVERY SYSTEM PROPOSAL 


Have any of the U.S. agencies, the President, the State and Defense 
Departments and the Atomic Energy Commission, given thought to 
the idea of taking that feature of the Soviet plan out and trying to 
negotiate on it separately? This is pretty much what the French 
were talking about in October and November. 

Mr. Farury. The French suggested that this approach to dis- 
armament be given priority. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fartey. In general, in our studies, and we have studied this 
problem very carefully, we have felt that one had to distinguish two 
things: One is the kind of measures which, in general, we call surprise 
attack measures, which would give the two sides who have them now, 
as much assurance as possible that the other side is not preparing to 
launch a surprise attack, to prevent against misinterpretation of in- 
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telligence or other information that might lead possibly to effort at g 
preemptive or forestalling attack. 

That is one kind of thing we have in general stressed the desirability 
of making a start on. ; 

On the elimination of nuclear delivery vehicles separate from g 
balanced approach to arms and warhead, we have not felt that this 
offered any separate solution. 

The problems of inspecting and monitoring a thoroughgoing reduc- 
tion over, or elimination of missiles or other significant delivery ve- 
hicles are very great. They perhaps are not quite as difficult as the 
problem of monitoring elimination of nuclear weapons to which we 
have no answer at present, but they are very great indeed. They 
would certainly—that is elimination of nuclear vehicles or even radical 
reduction of them now that a few missiles with megaton warheads can 
wreak as much damage as they can—they certainly would involve the 
most thoroughgoing access and control of the military production and 
deployment of a country. So that it is an essential element of a bal- 
anced approach to disarmament that we do not think it is any easy 
separate road to agreement. : 


PROBLEM OF SEPARATING PROPOSALS 


Senator Humpurey. The problem you run into then is that while 
you may place focus and priority upon an item like the control and 
reduction of major delivery systems capable of carrying atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, actually that facet of a disarmament proposal is 
interrelated and interdependent to the total proposal. 

Your inspection and control systems, in order to be effective upon 
the delivery system factor, would almost have to cover other areas, 
too, isn’t that what you are saying? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes; there is this interrelationship between—well, it 
is almost an obvious thing—between the control and reduction of the 
warheads, of the delivery vehicles, of the men’ who handle them, of 
the facilities which would produce them. And if there isn’t a balance 
you run a real risk of clandestine activity at some level; of a lack of 
balance between the forces of the two sides. 

Senator Humpurey. Now the French have pioneered in this at least 
from a political point of view; that is, from the point of view of state- 
ment and assertion. 

Have we initiated any joint study, for example, with the French 
on how we could effectuate a reduction and elimination of delivery 
systems? 

DISCUSSIONS WITH THE FRENCH 


Mr. Faruey. There was a good deal of exchange of views with 
them, both at the time we were preparing the Western five power 
plan of March 14, and since that time, since we do not, of course, 
believe that the March 14 plan is necessarily the final word. 

There are elements in the March 14 plan which reflect this French 
interest. The provisions in the early stages for control of orbiting 
vehicles, for prior notice and examination of missile launchings, 
for example. 

And less directly, but very definitely there are provisions for the 
initial deposits of armaments in supervised depots to begin gradually 
the process of reduction of major armaments. 
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As I say we have had extensive discussions with the French since 
then on what additional measures should be proposed. [Deleted.] 
You may want to hear Mr. Irwin’s views on this, too, because the 
Defense Department has assisted us in studying this, because of the 
very direct military implications. 


CONTROL OF DELIVERY SYSTEMS 


Senator Humpurey. I have here the reports of the 14th semen, 
verbatim record of the U.N. discussions back on October 22, 1959. 
Mr. Moch, in speaking for the French Government, said: 

We deem it necessary in any disarmament program that high priority be given 
to Measures prohibiting first, the deve ‘lopment then the manufacture and posses- 
sion of all vehicles for the delive ry of nuclear devices: satellites, rockets, super- 
sonic or long-range aircraft, oceangoing submarines, aircraft carriers, launching 
pads, et cetera. Past refusals to compromise render vain today any effective 
control over stockpiles of nuclear material. 

He goes on to say: 

Once this priority has been accepted we should be ready to consider all methods 
of implementation. 

Then he outlines in broad terms three stages of implementation of 
this control over delivery systems. 

I know the French are interested in these measures and I know 
Mr. Moch to be a very able statesman and I have been impressed 
with him over the years. I wonder now why we haven’t taken some 
initiative in the ranks of NATO to coordinate and pool the scientific 
resources of the NATO countries on studies relating to the control 
of delivery systems as well as a host of other things. 

For example, you said a while ago we had no way of really controlling 
nuclear stockpiles—ones you can’t detect, once they are hidden. 
It seems to me, however, that we ought not to rely solely upon our 
own facilities. I heard you say we had been studying this problem. 


STUDY ON MEASURES FOR CONTROL OF DELIVERY SYSTEMS 


My immediate question is what group or what agency has been 
studying the control over delivery systems of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Faruey. W ell, the procedure, of course, is in general to have 
interagency working groups of the agencies with particular compe- 
tence in the field that is being studied so that on a measure such as 
this, one naturally calls the Defense Department, the CIA, the 
scientific fraternity and the general participation of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Humpurey. Let me be more specific. Has the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee studied this Soviet proposal and the 
original French proposal and has a task force of competent scientific 
personnel been assigned to this particular project? 

Mr. Faruey. I don’t know. whether the Science Advisory Committee 
has examined those. There has been a very thorough study under 
competent scientific leadership of the problems, in particular, of 
controlling and reducing missiles. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you say there has been? 

Mr. Faruey. There has been, yes. 

Senator HumpHrey. Under what general supervision? 
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Mr. Faruery. There was specifically a study directed by and re- 
porting to the National Security Council. 

Senator Humpurey. At the request of the National Security 
Council? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct, which in effect means the President. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, of course. 


ALLIED COOPERATION 


Do we have any cooperative endeavors today with our allies in 
these areas of study in the field of disarmament? 

Mr. Farury. I would say—— 

Senator Humpurey. I don’t mean just political study now, | 
mean the scientific technical aspects that are required. 

Mr. Farry. Well, in the period before March 14, there were a 
considerable number of experts groups convened here in Washington 
for studying the particular elements of disarmament, examining what 
was required, someel measures, what might be done in the form of 
balanced agreements for reduction and control. 

Since that time the studies have been concentrated in Geneva, 
and have related for the most part, to work at drawing up terms of 
reference for the individual task forces, which we hope at some point 
will be set up under the aegis of the 10-nation group to get down to 
the nuts and bolts of specific measures. 

Senator Humpurey. It always seems rather strange to me to have 
that sort of an operation. This is why I have urged, suggested, and 
talked for what one might call a special research agency, possibly 
within the scope of the Department of State or related to it to go into 
the study of this field of the technical and scientific aspects of dis- 
armament. I want to be very frank with you. When Mr. Stassen 
was negotiating in London, I spoke with the late Secretary of State 
about this matter. I would get cold chills thinking that the Soviets 
might accept some of those proposals, when, in fact, we were not 
prepared to implement them. I am not being critical of any one 
particular group. But since we had negotiated politically on dis- 
armament over such a long period of time the scientific and technical 
aspects had been played down, not by any conspiracy or any pre- 
determined design, but just by ‘the nature of things. And I have a 
feeling now that the political aspects of disarmament are to be almost 
wholly conditioned on the knowledge the negotiators have of the 
technical feasibility of disarmament. 

You could not have a man with more good will today if you looked 
the world over than the President of the United States. He oozes 
good will. There is his great strength. But he also knows as every- 
body else does today that his is a responsible position, that the 
implementation of that good will depends upon the scientific and 
technical capacities to supervise, to inspect, to control, and to safe- 
guard what’ we are trying to do out of the eoodness of mind and heart. 

That is why I feel so ‘strongly about the hard tedious approach of 
getting competent scientific people to work on this all the time. 
That is why I am pressing my point of international cooperation as 
well as giving domestic priority to the technical and scientific aspects, 
the mechanical aspects, if you please, of any disarmament arrangement. 
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NEED FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL STUDY 


Mr. Faruey. Well, we are very keenly aware, and have been for as 
long as I have been connected with disarmament, which isn’t very 
long, of the scientific and technical interests in this that are involved 
and of the need for scientific study and advice. 

We have had a great abundance of scientific and technical advice, 
and increasingly it is becoming apparent that the problem is even 
more the other one you referred to, and that is the central direction 
and coordination which makes use of the scientific advice, brings to- 
gether different considerations, scientific, technical but also military 
and political into a combined judgment that also — aa account 
the interest and advice, the contribution that underlies 

I believe you were 1 not present at the hearing of the full committee 
at which Mr. Herter appeared, and I know the question was asked 
there whether the State Department was doing anything to meet this 
recognized need. I know we have made a recommendation in our 
budget submission this year for an expanded and strengthened unit 
in the State Department which would attempt to give “this kind of 
coordinated direction to the effort ot the United States. 


EFFORTS FOR SPECIAL STUDY FUND 


Senator HumpHrey. You are not fighting very hard for it. I wrote 
a letter to the Secretary of State the other day along these lines. 
There has not been much push on it. You know it is a peculiar thing 
around here, you can get an extra billion dollars for a B-70 program, 
but it is difficult to get $10 for a disarmament program. 

I happen to think we need both. Many people don’t quite under- 
stand this, but I don’t think you can disarm unless you are armed. 
So I go along with adequate military power until we have the real 
system that will function in terms of disarmament. 

I wrote the Secretary of State the other day asking him to send over 
some shock troops, so to speak, to try to get these committees to come 
along on that special study fund. I tried that four times a year ago, 
you know. 

Mr. Faruey. I recall that well. 

Senator Humpurey. We are going to try again this year, but we 
would like the help and cooperation of the State Department. 

This is to me a very important point that you are discussing here 
and I am sorry to take so much of your time on it, but I feel we ‘ought 
to try to find out what if anything is being done about it. 

I have a feeling that the ‘French have a unique role to play. For 
one thing the French command considerable respect among European 
allies in these many areas, particularly of weaponry and disarmament. 
They are a most powerful nation and they are an ingenious people, 
and the Russians always like to play up to the French a little bit. 

Mr. Irwin. May I comment on that briefly? The Defense ap- 
proach to disarmament, as a whole, is quite the one you just men- 
tioned, Mr. Chairman. We believe you have to be well armed be- 
fore you can disarm. 

And our approach to armament and disarmament is really the same, 
that in exercising Defense’s particular responsibility in national secur- 
ity we look to certain types of armaments and we look in the dis- 
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armament field to the degree that we can disarm without endangering 
our national security. 

Now, in prior disarmament conferences, if we go back to 1957 and 
before, the U.S. approach has been a package approach. We felt 
that there had to be correlated through all of these different points of 
disarmament a phased disarmament so that you covered the gamut 
rather than just on one particular spot. 


U.S. POSITION ON PRESENT DISARMAMENT MEASURES 


Since this had failed of achievement over the years, the USS. 
position going into this year’s disarmament preparations was to 
try to attain a flexibility by being willing to negotiate on specific 
items of disarmament that might offer hope for further progress on 
disarmament, once you achieved an initial basis of confidence—some 
control system and some actual implementation. 

Senator Humpurey. I agree. 

Mr. Irwin. That was largely, I think, the philosophy that came 
out in the Western disarmament plan. 

In selecting those measures of disarmament that are in stages 1 and 
2, and stage 3 of the Western disarmament plan, the United States 
selected those measures which, after study and agreement among the 
interested agencies, would put certain measures on a specific basis in 
the first stage, and second stage. We could implement those meas- 
ures—perhaps not without some risk, but without what we considered 
critical risk to the security of the United States. 

Those measures that we felt were required to achieve general and 
complete disarmament, but which if negotiated or implemented at an 
early stage or without the security of having negotiated other more 
simple measures first, would be of critical danger to the national 
security, we would put in stage 3, and one of these measures that were 
put in stage 3 was the ultimate elimination of nuclear delivery systems. 

The French proposal, as explained just prior to the summit meeting, 
was, as Mr. Farley said, that they wanted to highlight this problem, 
discuss how you would control it, and what you would do about it 
but not agree to elimination until stage 3. 

Now the Soviet proposal has shifted that and brought the whole 
package forward and eliminated it immediately in stage 1. Our view 
is that this is one of those measures which is critical to the United 
States, and therefore must remain in stage 3. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you add the phrase: ‘therefore, must 
be the subject of intensive study’’? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I think the establishment of the priority you 
have made, namely how important the delivery system capability is 
to our national security, is an important one. 

I know you have in government many task forces and many com- 
petent scientific groupings who have done tremendous work. 

But they have been all over the lot. There has been a proliferation 
of them and you are never able to find out who is in charge. You 
have some for AEC, some for Defense, some for State, and some I 
suppose under the generalized direction of the National Security Coun- 
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cil. And government by committee is no government at all. There 
must be some place that you go to find out what is going on. 

To put it in the simplest terms, just who has the file cases? 


DEFINING A DELIVERY SYSTEM 


Mr. Irwin. I might just add a word on the great difficulty of de- 
fining what is a nuclear delivery system. 

Senator Humpurey. I suppose that is true. 

Mr. Irwin. You can go all the way from an Atlas down to a man 
carrying a suitcase or Civ ilian aircraft, airliners. It is one thing to say 
we should ban nuclear delivery systems, and quite another thing 
really to define intellige ie and with ac apability of control what it is. 

That, plus the critic cality of it, has made our view, meaning the U.S. 
views, that it would be a stage 3 measure. 

Senator Humpnrey. Of course, you get into this whole subject of 
space vehicles. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, I would emphasize Mr. Farley’s point, that then, 
even though we put the elimination of nuclear delivery systems in 
stage 3, we did move into stage 1 and 2 various measures dealing with 
inspection of launching of satellites, the prohibition against orbiting 
weapons of mass destruction, and the other points that relate to this 
general field that are in stage 1 and 2. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would feel better myself about it if I could 
see the orderliness on the surface, in terms of the organizational struc- 
ture where the responsibility really ¢ enters for the ultimate negotiations. 
But then you go down to the backstopping of this and it gets lost 
ina maze of activity, or if not activ ‘ity, planning, or if not that, words. 

Mr. Farry. If not that, answering telegrams. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

I want at this particular point to turn to the subject of the test ban 
agreement. It comes in on the matter of studies, Mr. Farley and Mr. 
Irwin, and I want to ask what we intended to propose at the summit 
meeting regarding the test ban agreement and the general subject of 
disarmament. Some of this has already been mentioned, but I just 
wanted it clarified a bit. 


LATTER STUDY ON INSPECTION FOR TEST BAN 


The State Department, I am sure, is familiar with the study 
conducted by Richard Latter at Rand. This study seems to show that 
the number of inspections for the 19-kiloton threshold can be reduced 
if the stations are placed differently than contemplated by the 1958 
conference of experts. Or, with the same number of inspections the 
threshold may be lowered slightly. 

This does not include the “problem of decoupling, however. 

Has the Department of State changed its position in any way on 
the number of inspections as the result of the so-called Latter study? 
Mr. Faruey. Perhaps I should say two things: One, that the Latter 
study which was done under the aegis of the Rand Cor p. was com- 
pleted just before we began the recent meeting of scientists to examine 
with the Soviets and British methods of i improving seismic research 
and as it happens people who were most competent to work over the 
report, and determine what impact it has on our policy, are the same 
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people who got tied up in that meeting. So we do not, unfortunately, 
have an evaluation for policymakers of the impact of the report. 

We have studied it with a great deal of interest because it analyzes 
a very important problem. That is the relationship between the 
present number of stations and their arrangement in the 1958 contro] 
system, and the number of inspections. It also touches on a couple 
of other matters, where there is perhaps a simplification of the criteria 
for identification of earthquakes which would somewhat increase the 

‘apability of either the 1958 system or an extension of it. Finally, 
as you know, there is some review and refinement, we hope, of the 
basic figures on earthquakes in the Soviet Union and, you might say, 
the general background of events with which we de: il. 

So, while the review of the numbers and the analysis has not been 
completed, we think it may have some significance at such time as 
we get to the point of bargaining on the quota. 

Senator Humpurey. That is the point. 

Mr. Faruery. Probably the particular numbers in this report are, 
at best, most recent scientific approximations in the absence of 
adequate data. 

But the analysis of the relationship between some slight improve- 
ment in either the arrangement or the number of control posts in the 
system, that could be very significant as one approaches the negotia- 
tion of a quota and it is for that reason we are having the report 
examined quite carefully to see if it is, as the work of one or two men, 
an adequate basis for changing the present position as to the quota 
which would be acceptable for us in a threshold treaty. 


LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS REQUESTED 


Senator Humpurey. I would like to get for this subcommittee a 
statement from the State Department, acting for itself as well as the 
other departments of government, relating to the number of research 
projects that are now underway concerning the technical, scientific, 
and mechanical aspects of any form of disarmament, including inspec- 
tion of nuclear tests. I would not only like to have the current activ- 
ity but what has been done in the past, and what is contemplated for 
the immediate future. 

Mr. Farley and Mr. Irwin, there is so much loose talk going on about 
what we are doing and what we are not doing, that I believe the need 
for this is imperative. 

I would like to know three things: No. 1, what we have done in the 
past?, No. 2, what we are doing now? and No. 3, what are the plans 
for the future? 

Mr. Fartey. That are sufficiently definite. 

Senator Humpurey. If they are sufficiently definite I would like to 
have them identified. 

Mr. Irwin. On the points of the Latter study, I attended a briefing 
by Dr. Richard Latter, and I understood him to say that this was a 
theory that they had produced that offered great promise of improve- 
ment, but it was a theory that had not yet been tested out, and he 
considered it not an adequate basis for political negotiation at this 
time. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am sure that most likely is the situation. 
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CONTROL OF THE LAMPREY VERSUS CONTROL OF DISARMAMENT 


Some vears ago | helped to put through in the Congress a treaty to 
control the lamprey, which is some form of life like an eel which attaches 
itself to the lake trout and other fish in the Great Lakes. The lamprey 
was destroying the fishing in the Great Lakes and there was a theory 
on how to control it. Do you know what we did about this? We put 
more money into the study of how to control lampreys—more, I am 
willing to bet, than you put into the Rand report and the study on 
the inspection system for nuclear testing control. 

We have put hundreds of thousands of dollars into how to save fish. 
[| would like to know how much we are putting into saving you and me. 
And we have been out of the theory stage for some time. 

[ have given this example to show that we have put more money 
into the control of the lamprey than the State Department is going to 
ask for the scientific studies for the control of disarmament. May be 
my sense of values is wrong, but I am really more interested in people 
than fish. It is a strange observation, I know, but that is the way 
I feel about it. 

Senator GREEN. I am greatly moved by your comparison. 
(Laughter. ] 

PROJECT VELA PROGRAM 


Mr. Faruey. The validity of the theories in the Latter study of 
course is one of the things that the Project Vela, the research program 
on seismic improvement, will examine—the detonations under that 
program, the establishment of either very small seismic posts or fairly 
elaborate posts of the kind described by the Geneva experts, will give 
us the physical setup to determine whether the criterion that Latter 
reommends does indeed distinguish earthquakes, give information 
bearing on the general question of how many earthquakes can be 
identified out of the number which occur. There is also in Project 
Vela, as you know, a program of improving and standardizing equip- 
ment of seismic stations around the world. That will add very 
greatly to our basic knowledge of the occurrence of earthquakes. 

Senator Humpurey. You should have obtained some information 
from the recent tremors in Chile and from the series of earthquakes 
throughout the whole Pacific western area. In that, | mean from 
Chile over into the mainland of Asia. 

Mr. Farry. | am just incompetent to tell you whether that does 
translate directly into anything of significance for this negotiation. 
I know earthquakes of that size, of course, are very high on the 
magnitude scale. 

Senator Humpurey. Is Project Vela the joint research project? 

Mr. Faruey. Well, this is the U.S. seismic improvement research 
program which we presented as our proposed contribution to a coordi- 
nated trination research program at Geneva. But it is one which is 
planned and funded which the United States we would expect would 
go ahead with. It is underway now. 

Senator Humpurey. We have proposed a joint research program 
too, which the Soviets have been making some comments about, 
where we could use nuclear devices 

Mr. Farry. That would be one ‘part of it. 
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Senator Humpurey. Now, there is a considerable hue and cry about 
the fact we couldn’t do that if the Soviets are around because of the 
McMahon Act. 

Mr. Farury. Well, we can; if the Soviets are satisfied with some 
specific forms of observation and participation, we can do it. 


FOUR-POINT SAFEGUARD PROGRAM FOR NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


We have proposed a four-point program of safeguards for a nuclear 
explosion, and | think it probably would be best if we gave you a Spy 
of precisely what we did propose, but the four points were that: (1) We 
would use only proven stockpile types of devices, (2) that en a 
be placed in internationally supervised depots in advance—we hope 
we can make this before August 15, (3) that the instrumentation at 
the time would be limited to certain very specific yield measurements 
so there would be no possibility of getting the kind of diagnostic 
information which would enable anyone to determine whether q 
weapons improvement had been made, and (4) international obserya- 
tion of people in the conduct of the experiment. 

The Soviet position has been that these are not adequate, that they 
must be able to take the device apart, and examine it minutely; and 
this is what is inconsistent with the Atomic Energy Act. 

Senator Humpurey. Do the British have that same problem? 

Mr. Fartey. It is a very mixed situation. 

Senator Humpurey. I mean do the British have in their weapons 
system an act comparable to the McMahon Act? 

Mr. Fartey. [Deleted] 

The British maintain the same classification requirements that we 
do on information derived from us, so that it is very doubtful that they 
have any current models, at least, which would be free of this 
restriction. 

EXAMINATION OF WEAPONS DEVICES 


Senator Humpurey. Are you of the opinion that the Soviets want 
to examine these devices for purposes of scientific information or is it 
because they are afraid we may be perfecting a new weapon? 

Mr. Fartry. Well, as I say I always believe they have several 
motives. I think the fact that we have proposed a black box is 
the kind of thing that can be made to look suspicious. If we propose 
it because of the Atomic Energy Act, that does not make it look any 
less suspicious to people who want to suspect us, so it makes a good 
propaganda objection, the United States 1s trying to keep something 
secret which is just what it never did. 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t you think if the Russians proposed the 
same thing we would want to take a good look? 

Mr. Farry. Sure. 

And second, I am sure there are people in the Soviet Union who 
believe that the United States would use every opportunity to im- 
prove its weapons devices and the Soviet Union ought to take a look 
to see whether they did indeed. 

Unfortunately—I shouldn’t say that, I mean there has been 
testimony in the Joint Committee hearings by a very distinguished 
American designer, Jerry Johnson, that with the black box tec chnique 
you could put in devices which would give you some important 
weapons improvement information. 
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Senator Humpurey. Exactly. 

Mr. Farvuey. So it is possible, and both for propaganda reasons 
and because, no doubt, there are people who have real concern, the 
Soviets say ‘‘We want to look inside.”’ 

So I am sure there is a variety of reasons. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am sure there must be. Do you think 
there is any way out of this impasse again? 

Mr. Faruey. Well, we are looking very hard at the possible 
solutions. [Deleted.] 


KNOWLEDGE OF SOVIET UNDERGROUND EXPLOSIONS 


Senator Humpurey. Let me ask you this; there has been a rumor 
cdrculating pretty freely here in the Congress that the Soviet Union 
has been exploding nuclear weapons underground, and that the White 
House has information to this effect. 

Mr. Faruey. I don’t know of any information to that effect. The 
hard fact is that we have no way of assuring ourselves they have not. 

Senator Humpurey. I know, but do you have any reason to believe 
that they have been conducting these explosions? 

Mr. Farutey. We have no information to indicate that they have. 

Mr. Irwin. I would say that, one, the Russians have the capability 
of testing without our being able to detect it. Two—— 

Senator Humpurey. So do we, don’t we, without their being able 
to detect it? 

Mr. Irwin. I think not, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You don’t think we have the capability of 
testing without their knowledge? 

Mr. Irwin. I think in our free society it would be almost impossible 
to conduct nuclear tests without being detected. 

Senator Humpurey. You do. I didn’t know anything about the 
U-2 plane incident and that was in our free society. I don’t think 
anybody else did either. If so, they weren’t talking about it. 

Mr. Irwtn. That is a different dimension than a nuclear test, with 
the atmospheric detection capabilities that are available to the world 
today, with our own U.S. seismic posts, I don’t say it is impossible, 
but I think it is extraordinarily difficult for that type of testing to be 
conducted by the United States and remain secret. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t the signal similar to the earthquake 
signal, as some people say? 

Mr. Irwin. Sir, it is not only the explosion, it is the preparation, 
it is the cost, it is all the people who have to know about it, it is the 
whole paraphernalia of testing that makes it extraordinarily difficult. 

Senator Humpurey. I can see that. I am just trying to look at it 
from the other side. I am interested in aviation and I read a lot of 
aviation bulletins but I never read anything about the U-2. That 
isa very unique plane. I know more about the U-2 now than I ever 
did in my life and I learned about it from a fellow who saw it in the 
Soviet Union. [Deleted.] 


SOVIET ADVANTAGE IN TESTING SECRETLY 


Mr. Irwin. But on the original point, sir, I would just summarize, 
I think the Russians have the capability of testing without detection. 
I think that they have gains that they could make from testing. 
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Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. If they dec ide those gains are such that they are 
willing to take what is obviously a very remote risk of being dis. 
covered, they may wish to do so. 

Now having said that, as far as I personally know, I have no reason 
to believe that they have tested. But I have no reason to believe 
that they would not test if they considered it to their advantage. 

Senator Humpurey. If they ‘thought they could get by with it. 

Mr. Irwin. That is correct, and ‘T think the y can get by with it. 
having listened to the testimony of the various scientists who have 
said they can conceal underground tests under certain magnitudes, or, 
some scientists say, tests in “outer space. 

Senator Humpurey. You are not willing to draw a deduction from 
this, are you, that there have been tests? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir; I just want to state the proposition of the 
situation, 

Senator Humpurey. I just want to get it on the record. I have 
heard a plethora of rumors around here from some committee or 
from the White House to the effect that the President has some 
information that the Soviets have been testing. 

There are groups of people in this country who are making deliberate 
attempts to try to scuttle this conference in Geneva. My position is 
very open; I am against scuttling it. I think it is to our advantage 
to pursue the conference. If we : had started pressing these negotia- 
tions with the Soviets 5 years sooner or even earlier, we would have 
been much better off than we are now. 


ALSOP ARTICLES ON TEST BAN 


Mr. Joseph Alsop writes in his column: 

But no less a person than the able Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
John A. McCone, is convinced that the Soviets are already holding secret tests, as 
already reported in this space. And if McCone is correct, this is no trivial matter. 

Mr. Irwin, let me ask you this: Do you think Mr. McCone is con- 
vinced the Soviets are alre: ady holding some secret tests? 

Mr. Irwin. Sir, I would have to defer to Mr. McCone. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you sit in on these consultations relating 
to Government policy on these matters? 

Mr. Irwin. I often do; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you ever heard Mr. McCone say he is 
convinced that the Soviets are holding secret tests? 

Mr. Irwin. Sir, I would much prefer not to do that, to give an 
uncertain memory of a statement like that. 

On the part of Mr. McCone, I would say it would not surprise me 
if the Russians are testing, but I personally have heard from no source 
that they are. 

Senator Humparey. Did you ever hear Mr. McCone say they were 
holding secret tests? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Farley, did you ever hear Mr. McCone 
say the Soviets were holding secret tests? 

Mr. Faruey. No, sir; I don’t recall his saying that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have you ever heard the Secretary of State 
say so? 
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Mr. Farry. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you in charge of these negotiations, or is 
the AEC in charge of them? 

Mr. Faruey. I am in charge of the backup under Mr. Herter. 

Senator Humpurey. The State Department is responsible? 

Mr. Irwin. May I point to the statement I believe you said, this 
was a report that ‘Mr. McCone was convinced. It does not say that 
Mr. McCone said they were. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, Mr. Alsop has many wonderful qualities, 
but I don’t believe that he has the quality of mindreading. If Mr. 
McCone is convinced of it, and it is reported here, it must be that 
he has said to somebody that he is convinced of it or else the newspaper 
report is not accurate. 

Mr. Irwin. Sir, I think there is a difference in being convinced in 
one’s mind of some thing, and stating it as a fact that it has occurred. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you ever heard Mr. MeCone say that he 
is convinced that the Soviets are holding secret tests? 

Mr. Irwin. That is what I say, sir, | would defer to Mr. McCone. 

Senator Humpurey. I will ask Mr. McCone. I asked you, have 
you ever heard Mr. McCone say that he was convinced that the 
Soviets were holding secret tests? You can answer for yourself, you 
don’t need to answer for Mr. McCone. 

Mr. Irwin. That’s right sir, but I do not know that Mr. McCone 
has said such a thing. 

Senator Humpurey. He didn’t say it in your presence? 

Mr. Irwin. I have not heard him use those words; no, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You have never heard Mr. McCone say, 
according to your memory, that he was convinced that the Soviets 
were holding secret tests, is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Irwin. That is a correct statement. 

Senator Humpurey. General, did you ever hear Mr. McCone say 
that he was convinced that the Soviets were holding secret tests? 

General Dabney. No, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. ‘arley, did you ever hear Mr. McCone 
say that? 

Mr. Faruey. I never have; no. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, there is the way this gets around. J am 
going to ask Mr. McCone. ‘This kind of talk complic ates the job of 
our negotiators. 


ALTERNATE COURSES OF ACTION 


Mr. Faruey. I am not sure that that story is going to complicate 
the negotiator’s job. One of our problems is to continually make it 
dear to the Soviets that we have alternate courses of action. That 
our hands are not tied by the pressure of opinion, that we really do 
have a valid concern in this, that in the face of the present situation 
where there is no control system, that they may indeed be cheating. 

Iam not recommending this as a way to go about bringing that to 
the Soviets. 

Senator Humpurey. Don’t you think the Soviets understand that? 

You are not dealing with children, you are dealing with the tough- 
est and most conniving people the w orld has ever known. 
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Mr. Fartey. What they have to do in addition to that is to make 
a judgment as to whether there is some point at which we will get 
fed up, we will no longer be, as I say, afraid to make a move if we are 
convinced they are dragging it out. 

Senator HumpHrey. | agree with you. 

Mr. Faruery. But if the impression they get of U.S. opinion is that 
there is a point beyond which we will not be dragged into inconclusive 
negotiations; that we have a real concern, the kind of concern that 
leads you to take action, over the ignorance we inevitably have of 
what they are doing behind the Urals, I think, if anything it will help 
Jerry Wadsworth’s hands in trying to bargin for the things we need. 

Senator Humpurey. I couldn’t have said anything with more 
emphasis. We could have set a definitive date. I would have said 
we will give you 1 more year, and bang, we are starting. Let’s not 
wonder whether it is going to be next Christmas or the Fourth of July 
and all this ambivalence. I think you are absolutely right, but that 
should not come from columnists or by snoops or dropping tidbits, 
That ought to come from the President himself or Secretary of State 
and they should say that is how it is going to be. 

I think you are right, and I don’t believe in dealing with the Soviets 
softly one bit. I think you ought to negotiate with them hard. 

All I say is we oftentimes lend credibility to some of their charges. 

Mr. Farley, I think we are running out of time. We have had a 
good discussion this morning, and I would like to know the other 
points you feel are pertinent in the Soviet proposals. In addition, | 
would like to know those points you think are totally unacceptable 
to the United States or appear to be so now. You don’t need to dis- 
cuss these points at this particular time. I shall have the staff pose 
a few questions so that we may raise them with you, later. 

Mr. Faruey. We will be glad to do it. 

Senator Humpurey. Right now I would like to hear from Mr. 
Irwin. He has been very patient, even though he has participated 
in this discussion. 

By the way, Mr. Farley, when are you going to become Assistant 
Secretary of State for Disarmament? [Laughter.] 


NEED FOR COORDINATION 


I feel this whole project needs to be upgraded. I don’t necessarily 
want to put you on the spot in terms of your own personal official 
life, but I feel that the coordination that we need is long overdue. 

I feel that we ought to coordinate and to group together these 
scientific endeavors. I believe the best way we can demonstrate to 
the world that we are interested in disarmament is to give it the 
status it requires and deserves, just exactly as I believe we ought to 
have done the same thing on the space, missile and rocket program 
by giving it some coordinated status also. 

I have written a letter to the Secretary of State asking him some 
questions regarding the status of reorganization relating to the enlarge- 
ment of the disarmament office. 

Secretary Herter told the Foreign Relations Committee on April 21 
in executive session that a considerable sum of money was to be 
requested for research studies, but a great deal could be done with 
the funds now available. 
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FUNDS FOR STUDIES 


What are the funds needed to enable our disarmament efforts to 
be pursue 1d thoroughly? 

Mr. Faruey. I cannot give a figure. The particular number of 
dollars we put in the budget request this year was simply an effort 
to make a start with this function in the State Department. 

We have relied on the fact that we have in the past been able to 
make arrangements with other agencies to form the necessary studies 
in a period before we had an organization set up which could lay out 

a program. 

So I can’t give you an answer in terms of dollars. 

Senator Humpurey. The State De ‘partment asked $400,000 to 
engage in arms control studies and preparation. The House Appro- 
priations Committee has already denied this. Is this all that is 
needed? 

Mr. Far.ey. It is not all that is needed. The dimensions of what 
is needed, I think, is illustrated by the fact that Project Vela, I think 
is $66 million for fiscal year 1961. 

Senator Humpnrey. Has that amount been appropriated already? 

Mr. Faruey. I understand that there is mone y which is earmarked 
either appropriated or requested for appropriation, sir. 

Senator HumpHrey. What about that, Mr. Irwin, do you know? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir, but that is gene rally my understanding. 

Mr. Fartey. The point is that it would be at least this” specific 
before the President would have made an announcement such as that 
of May 7 which did identify it, the amount which was to be available 
in fiscal year 1961. But as I say, we had not attempted with the 
staff we have now to lay out a program of research in the form in 
which it could be funded and programed. That is part of what we 
would want to accomplish in the first year, with the funds we have at 
present. 

FUNCTIONS OF DISARMAMENT PERSONNEL 


Senator Humpurrey. How many members of your staff are there, 
Mr. Farley? 

Mr. Faruey. Well, I have three functions. On the disarmament 
side, I have 12 men, 6 of whom are of course in Geneva with the 
delegations. 

Senator Humpurery. What are your other functions? 

Mr. Fartey. Atomic energy and outer space. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are a busy fellow. 

Mr. Fariey. Well, if I can put in one plug, I would say it has been 
extremely valuable to the disarmament operation to have both respon- 
sibilities and lines of access in the field of atomic energy, in that and 
outer space. 

I think they help greatly in my working relations with the Defense 
Department, that I am not just an advocate of disarmament, it has 
helped greatly in awareness of the problems of Defense and AEC to 
have to try to help them in their effort in other fields. 

_I think this is valuable in those respects as well as for the informa- 
ion. 

Senator Humpnrey. I believe if the disarmament function is going 
to be carried out with the spirit and determination that is necessary, 
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and you are going to be negotiating with Mr. McCone, the Secretary | 
of Defense or the Assistant Secretary of Defense, and with Other 
people of comparable rank, then the State Departme nt officer who js 
given this responsibility must have rank too. It sounds almost 
juvenile, but it is a fact. 

I think we need this upgrading of our arms control efforts, and this 
is why I am pushing this reorganization. 

Mr. Irwin, will you go right ahead now? 

I wanted to give you an appropriate introduction. 

Mr. Irwin. Mr. ( ‘hairman, I did not prepare a statement. Mp. 
Farley has discussed in considerable length the background and 
present status of the negotiations as well as ‘the latest Soviet proposal, 
and we have the same concerns that Mr. Farley has expressed on many 
of the details. 


PROPAGANDA SHOW VERSUS SERIOUS NEGOTIATION 


I personally doubt if the Russians will sufficiently divorce them. 
selves from the propaganda side of their presentation to ser iously 
strive for an agreement at an early date, but I think we must pus) 


and probe and | try to see what they mean by their latest proposal so | 


if they are serious we can meet them at an agreed-upon point and 
make some progress in disarmament. 

I would be happy to try to answer any questions but I tried to do 
that filling in throughout. 

Senator Humpurey. You have been very helpful. Isn’t it a fact 
though that the Russians almost run two shows at the same time, 
sometimes one show almost to the exclusion of the other? They 
have a propaganda show going all the time. Then they may have 
going the hard core of serious diplomacy and of negotiation, of policy 
going. The Soviet Union has a Communist Party apparatus called 
the Comintern and we have found out from past history that the 
Soviet Government may very well be negotiating on a particular line 
while the Communist propaganda m: achinery is taking a much more 
extreme or even adverse line. 

I was talking with a former French Foreign Service officer the other 
night and he was telling me of the time the French negotiated the 
treaty of mutual defense with the Soviet Union prior to World War IL. 
They were in the process of negotiation and one of the French officer 
said to Mr. Stalin, “If we take this tre aty home we will have riots with 
the Communists.” And Mr. Stalin looked at him and said, “Why, 
you use the power of the state to subdue those riots.’ He said, “Of 
course you smash them.” But this officer said, ‘“These are Com- 
munists.””’ And Mr. Stalin said, “So what’’? 

Here was Stalin, who at that time was only the secretary general 
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of the Communist Party and not as yet Premier, obviously exercising scler 


all the authority of the Government. I am only paraphrasing the 
events here and the words that were said as reported to me, that 
Stalin as the responsible official of the Government wanted this 
treaty with the French because of worry at that time over Germany. 
Yet Stalin on the other hand had had his agents constantly whippitg 
up the Communists and the Communist Party to work the other sid 
of the street. 
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We are involved in this sort of an operation with these negotiations. 
On the one hand you have the responsible officials of the Soviet 
Government who are Communists, who may very well emphasize 
exclusively the propaganda aspect, but then on the other there is 
the possibility they may become serious and want to negotiate. 

Mr. Irwin. I agree fully with that, sir. 

DEFENSE REPRESENTATIVE AT THE TEST BAN CONFERENCE 

Senator Humpurey. And this is what we have to hope for. It 
takes a lot of patience. What is the role of the Department of Defense, 
Mr. Irwin, in these test ban negotiations? How many people do you 
have at Geneva from the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Irwin. We have one, sir, and he is on the delegation, Colonel 
Rhea. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is he the man who has been there quite a 
while? 

Mr. Irwin. He has been on disarmament and on nuclear test 
suspensions for several years. 

Senator Humpurey. Are there any fundamental differences be- 
tween the State Department and the Defense Department on the 
policies being pursued by our negotiators? 

Mr. Irwin. No; we thrash out any differences so that we come to 
agreement. We support the U.S. position, the Defense Department 
supports the U.S. position which it helped create. 

Senator Humpnurey. I get a little distressed and disturbed when 
[read that responsible people from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
who are highly respected, keep saying we can’t afford an agreement. 
Maybe they are right. Maybe they have more information than 
Ihave. And if ther y are right, then the President ought to change 
the policy. But if the policy of the President is right, and apparently 
it is under review all the time, then some of the things that were 
also said recently at the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy surely 
challenges that policy 

What do we do about this sort of thing? This plays right into 
the hands of the Russians. 

Mr. Irwin. I think all you can do is have a thorough discussion 
of the different views and then when the See retary of State and the 
President decide on U.S. policy, then certainly we in Defense support 
that policy. 

Mr. Fartry. They do have a bit of a problem in the Atomic 
Energy Commission as they are set up. Most of the scientists are 
employees of contractors and you get the double problem they are 
ot directly Government employees who are responsible in that to 
to the head of the agency. It is a little tricky for them when they 
are invited up before a committee of Congress and asked what their 
sientific judgment is. 

Senator Humpurey. I would not want to silence them. I think 
this would be a very bad precedent. I am sure this happens, but I 
thought we ought to get these conflicting views for the record. For 
example, in the interagenc’ y groups that meet, do the scientists who 
ue called in to testify before the Joint Committee, occasionally appear 
before your executive agencies? 

Mr. Fartey. We make a very careful effort in setting up expert 
groups, even in staffing delegations to international delegation groups 
'o balance the representation of the different points of view. 
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At the meeting which we had recently at Geneva, we certainly took 
into account not only the technical competence of the people but 
the importance of seeing that the different points of view are repre. 
sented, because those points of view are not just personal idiosyp-. 
cracies but really part of their complicated nature of this problem. 
We would have a much less thorough and sound approach to this 
problem if we squelched them. 

Senator Humpurey. I don’t think this point often gets to the 
public, you see, and this is why I am asking it. 

The Department of State or the President has established a policy, 


| 
PROBLEM OF CONFLICTING POINTS OF VIEW 
Then you have these responsible people coming up here before the 


committees of Congress and pointing out that this policy is ridiculous | ™ 
or dangerous. I had always been of the opinion that many of these | 4, 
same people are of equal competence but of different points of view, 

They have had the opportunity to express their views before the | im 


policies were made, and that the policy decision was made after 
weighing the many conflicting views, is that a fact? 

Mr. Faruey. That is true. pr 

Senator Humpurey. And you continue to review these policies, | 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes; and we review both the new developments that 
emerge from scientific studies or from new Soviet positions, and also | an 
the basic premises as you have to look at them in the light of new | of 
developments and we try to get all these different considerations 
thrown into the hopper when we are undertaking these periodic 
reviews. in 

REQUEST FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


mi 


rot 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Farley, I am going to inquire a little later 
by writing the current position of the United States on the test ban | gi 
negotiations relating to the composition of the number on the Control 
Commission, and the quota system for onsite inspection and maybe | e 
we can just get that into the record. I want you to know you doa] 4, 
good job, and I feel that you have been very candid with us andI | 6 
want you to continue that way. We try to respect this material, 

I think you know that. po 
We are just as interested, as you are in making progress. 
One of the problems in a negotiation is the frustration which setsin gj 

and you feel you have just got to do something just to show that some- all 

thing is being done. ba 

Of course, that is very unfortunate, too. 

Would you like to contribute anything, General? I appreciate | jg 
your attendance here today. 

General Dasney. No, thank you. | appreciate being here. di 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Irwin, do you have any other comments’ 

Mr. Ikxwin. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. We know you went to considerable trouble to | 
get back here, and I hope that the discussion has not been without 


some merit and reward to you. on 
Mr. Irwin. No, sir; I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Senator Humpurey. We will recess. 2 

e] 


(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 





U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL OF SEPTEMBER 18, 1959 
PROGRAM OF GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


The program of general and complete disarmament should include the following 
measures: 

Disbandment of all armed forces (land, naval and air) and the prohibition of 
their reestablishment in any form; 

Destruction of all types of arms and ammunition both in the armed forces and 
in storage ; 

Liquidation of all naval vessels, military aircraft and all other types of war 
materiel ; 

Complete prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons—discontinuance of the 
production of all types of these weapons, their removal from the armaments of 
states and the liquidation of their stockpiles; 

Complete termination of the production and the destruction of all types of 
rocket weapons of any range, including space rockets for military purposes; 

Prohibition of the production, possession and storing of the means of chemical 
and bacteriological warfare and the destruction of the stockpiles of these types 
of weapons; 

Liquidation of military bases of any kind in foreign territories—land, naval and 
air, and all rocket launching installations; 

Liquidation of military production at war plants and war production facilities 
in general industries ; 

Discontinuance of all kinds of refresher courses and military training both 
within the army and in public organizations, and the enactment of laws abolish- 
ing military service in any form—compulsory, voluntary, through recruiting, etc. ; 

Abolition of war ministries, general staffs, military educational institutions and 
all kinds of military and paramilitary establishments and organizations; 

Discontinuance of appropriation of funds for military purposes in any form 
both through the state budget and by public organizations and private persons. 

Prohibition by law of war propaganda and military education of the youth, and 
the enactment of laws providing for the strictest punishment for violation of any 
of the above measures. 

At the disposal of states there should only remain strictly limited contingents of 
police (militia) agreed for each country, equipped with small arms and designed 
solely to maintain internal order and to protect the personal security of citizens. 

To supervise the timely implementation of measures on general and complete 
disarmament, there shall be established an international control body comprised of 
all states. The staff of the control body shall be recruited on an international 
basis with due regard to the principle of equitable geographical distribution. 

The international control body shall have at its disposal all facilities necessary 
to exercise strict control. ‘The functions and powers of that body shall correspond 
to the nature of the disarmament measures that are being carried out. 

The Soviet Government proposes that the program of general and complete 
disarmament be carried out a soon as possible—within the period of four years. 


THREE STAGES URGED IN WORLD DISARMING 


For the first stage the following measuses are proposed: 

To reduce under appropriate controls the strength of the armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and the Peoples Republic of China to the level of 1,700,000 
and those of the United Kingdom and France to 650,000 for each. 

To reduce the strength of the armed forces of other states to levels to be agreed 
at a special session of the United Nations General Assembly or at a World Con- 
ference on General and Complete Disarmament. 
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To reduce armaments and materiel at the disposal of the armed forces of states 
to such an extent that the remaining quantity of armaments would correspond 
to the determined level of armed forces. 

For the second stage the following is proposed: 

Completion of the liquidation of armed forces retained by the states. 

Liquidation of all military bases on foreign territories. Troops and military 
personnel are to be withdrawn from foreign territories to within their own nationa] 
frontiers and are to be disbanded. 

For the third stage it is proposed: 

Destruction of all types of nuclear and rocket weapons. 

Liquidation of the materiel of the air force. 

Prohibition of the production, possession and storing of the means of chemical] 
and bacteriological warfare shall come into force. All stocks of chemical and 
bacteriological weapons in the possession of states shall be removed and destroyed 
under international control. ; 

Scientific research for war purposes and the development of weapons and war 
materiel shall be prohibited. 

War ministries, general staffs, all military and para-military establishments and 
organizations shall be abolished. 

All kinds of refresher courses and military training is to be terminated. States 
must prohibit by law military education of the youth. 

In accordance with their respective constitutional procedures, states shall enact 
laws abolishing military service in any form—compulsory, voluntary, through re- 
cruiting, etc., and prohibiting the re-establishment in overt or covert form of 
any military or paramilitary establishments and organizations. 

Appropriation of funds for military purposes in any form through state budgets 
and by public organizations is to be discontinued. ‘The funds released as a result 
of the implementation of general and complete disarmament should be used to 
reduce or to completely abolish taxes on the population, to finance national 
economies and to render extensive economic and technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

To control the implementation of measures on general and complete disarma- 
ment there shall be established an international control body. ‘The scope of 
control and inspection shall correspond to the extent of the phased disarmament 
of states. 

Upon the attainment of general and complete disarmament which must include 
the liquidation of all services of the armed forces, the destruction of all types of 
weapons including weapons of mass annihilation (nuclear, rocket, chemical, bac- 
teriological), the international control body shall have free access to all objects 
under control. 

The control organization may set up a system of aerial observation and air 
photography over the territories of states. 

In the process of the implementation of the program of general and complete 
disarmament down to the disbandment of all armed forces, the states shall main- 
tain such a ratio among the various services of their armed forces as existed at 
the time the treaty on disarmament entered into force. 

The program of general and complete disarmament is to be carried out by 
states in strict conformity with the time limits specified in the treaty, and its 
implementation cannot be suspended or made dependent on the fulfillment of any 
conditions not provided for by the treaty. 

To prevent any state from making an attempt to circumvent or to violate the 
treaty on general and complete disarmament, the treaty should include provisions 
stipulating that the question of its violation is subject to immediate consideration 
by the Security Council and the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
accordance with their powers. 


REALISM PROMISED IN ASSESSING PROBLEM 


It stands to reason that the Soviet Government wishes to approach the assess- 
ment of the existing situation realistically, and if at present the Western powers do 
not for some reason or other express their willingness to agree to general and com- 
plete disarmament, the Soviet Government is prepared, as before, to come to an 
agreement with other states with regard to appropriate partial measures on dis- 
armament and to strengthening security. The most important of them, in the 
opinion of the Soviet Government, are the following: ; 

(1) Establishment of a control and inspection zone with the reduction of foreign 
troops in the territories of the corresponding countries of Western Europe; 

(2) Establishment of a denuclearized zone in Central Europe; 
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(3) Withdrawal of all foreign troops from the territories of European states 
and liquidation of military bases in foreign territories; _ 

(4) Conclusion of a nonaggression pact between the NATO members and the 
Warsaw Treaty states; 

(5) Agreement on the prevention of surprise attack by one state against 
another. 

The Soviet Government considers it appropriate to recall its disarmament 
proposals of May 10, 1955, which contain specific considerations on partial meas- 
ures in the field of disarmament. It is convinced that these proposals constitute 
a good basis for agreement on this problem of vital importance. 

As to the question of the cessation of nuclear weapon tests, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been and still is in favor of immediate termination of these tests for all 
time. 

The Soviet Government expresses its deep conviction that the proposed cardinal 
solution of the disarmament problem would ensure a radical change in the develop- 
ment of international relations, would bring about an atmosphere of confidence 
between states and would create conditions for the peaceful life of the peoples. 
The Soviet Government calls upon the governments of all countries of the world 
and in the first place upon the governments of the great powers, which possess 
the most powerful armed forces, which are permanent members of the Security 
Council and which bear special responsibility before the nations for universal 
security, to proceed jointly and without delay to the implementation of general 
and complete disarmament. 





WESTERN 5-NATION PROPOSAL FOR GENERAL DISARMAMENT 
OF MARCH 15, 1960 


A PLAN FOR GENERAL AND COMPREHENSIVE DISARMAMENT IN A FREE AND 
PEACEFUL WoRLD SUBMITTED BY CANADA, FRANCE, ITALY, THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, AND THE UNITED STATES 


A. The ultimate goal is a secure, free and peaceful world in which there shall 
be general disarmament under effective international control and agreed pro- 
cedures for the settlement of disputes in accordance with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

B. The task of the ten-nation disarmament conference should be to work out 
measures leading toward general disarmament, which can only be attained by 
balanced, phased and safeguarded agreements. 

C, All measures of disarmament must be observed and verified by an appro- 
priate international organization. : 


The following measures are proposed with the recommendation that they be 
undertaken forthwith: 

A. The establishment of an International Disarmament Organization (IDO) 
by progressive steps following a joint study of the composition and functions of 
such an organization and its relationship to the United Nations (taking into 
account previous experience in this field). 

B. Prior notification to the IDO of proposed launchings of space vehicles and 
the establishment of cooperative arrangements for communicating to the IDO 
data obtained from available tracking facilities. 

C. The collection of information on present force levels (active uniformed 
military Manpower) and on armaments pertaining to land, sea and air forces 
possessed by the various powers. The collection of information would be based 
mainly on declarations by states according to predetermined and mutually agreed 
criteria. 

D. The coordinated reduction or limitation of force levels and conventional 
armaments upon the establishment of agreed arrangements and procedures for 
initial and continuing verification by the [DO as follows: 

1. Initial force-level ceilings to be 2,500,000 for the Soviet Union and 2,500,000 
for the United States, and agreed appropriate force levels for certain other states. 

2. Each state party to the agreement shall place in storage depots, within its 
own territories and under the supervision of the IDO, agreed types and quantities 
of conventional armaments to be set forth in lists annexed to the agreement and 
bearing a relationship to the agreed force levels. 

E. The submission by the various states to the IDO of data relating to: the 
operation of their financial system as it affects military expenditures, the amount 
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of their military expenditures and the percentage of their gross national product 
earmarked for military expenditures. The data to be submitted will be drawy 
up in accordance with predetermined and mutually agreed criteria. 

F. Joint studies will be undertaken immediately on the following subjects: 

1. Measures to assure compliance with an agreement that no nation shall place 
into orbit or station in outer space weapons of mass destruction, including provi- 
sion for on-site inspection. 

2. Measures to assure compliance with an agreement on prior notification of 
missile launchings, according to predetermined and mutually agreed criteria, and 
on declarations to the International Disarmament Organization of locations of 
launching sites and places of manufacture of such missiles. 

3. Measures to assure compliance with an agreement to discontinue the many. 
facture of fissionable materials for weapons purposes. 

4, Arrangements required to carry out an agreement to transfer, under inter- 
national supervision and control, fissionable material from past production to 
non-weapons uses, including stockpiling. 

5. Measures to give participating states greater protection against surprise at- 
tack with effective verification procedures including aerial inspection, ground 
observers of agreed points, mobile ground teams, overlapping radar, notification 
of sireraft flights and appropriate communications facilities and arrangements, 

6. Measures to verify budgetary information submitted by the various states 
to the IDO. 

7. Means of preventing aggression and preserving world peace and security, as 
national armaments are reduced by an international organization, to be an organ 
of, or linked to, the United Nations. 

8. Timing and manner of extending a disarmament agreement so as to include 
other states having significant military capabilities, with a view to the holding of 
a disarmament conference. 

II 


The following measures will be undertaken as rapidly as possible upon success- 
ful completion of the relevant preparatory study outlined in (1): 

A. The prohibition against placing into orbit or stationing in outer space of 
vehicles capable of mass destruction, to be effective immediately after the in- 
stallation and effective operation of an agreed control system to verify this 
measure. 

B. Prior notification to the IDO of proposed launchings of missiles according 
to predetermined and mutually agreed criteria and declarations of locations of 
launching sites, and places of manufacture, of such missiles, with agreed verifica- 
tion including on-site inspection of launching sites of such missiles. 

C. The cessation of production of fissionable materials for weapons purposes 
immediately after the installation and effective operation of an agreed control 
system to verify this measure, conditional upon satisfactory progress in the field 
of conventional disarmament. 

D. Agreed quantities of fissionable material from past production to be trans- 
ferred under international supervision and control to non-weapons purposes. 

E. Establishment of appropriate measures to give participating states greater 
protection against surprise attack, including aerial inspection, ground observers, 
at agreed points, mobile ground teams, overlapping radar, notification of air- 
craft flights and appropriate communications. 

F. A disarmament conference with other states having significant military 
capabilities called to consider their accession to the disarmament agreement, 
including their acceptance of appropriate reductions or limitations of their 
respective force levels and armaments. 

G. Force-level ceilings for all military significant states and appropriate inspec- 
tion and verification measures to go into effect simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of force-level ceilings of 2,100,000 for the U.S. and U.S.S.R. at the same 
time, each of the states participating shall agree to place in storage depots agreed 
types and quantities of armaments in agreed relation to the force-level ceilings. 

H. The establishment of measures to verify budgetary information. 

I. Further progressive development of the International Disarmament 
Organization. 

J. Initial establishment of the international organization to preserve world 
peace. 
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II! 


The foregoing represent measures which should be negotiated and put into 
effect as rapidly as possible. Below are additional mesures which are regarded 
qs necessary for achieving the ultimate goal: 

A. Reduction of netional armed forces and armaments by progressive safe- 
guarded steps (after such further joint studies as muy be necessary) to levels 
required by internal security and fulfillment of obligations under the United 
Nations Charter to the end that no single nation or group of nations can effec- 
tively oppose enforcement of international law. 

B. Measures toward this objective, phased to coincide with the buildup of 
international law enforcement capability to preserve world peace, and with the 
extension of the IDO to provide necessary inspection and control, will include: 

1. Prohibition of production of nuclear, chemical, biological and other weapons 
of mass destruction. 

2. Further reduction of existing stock of nuclear, chemical, biological and other 
weapons of mass destruction; further transfer of fissionable materials to peaceful 
yse, and further steps, in the light of the latest scientific knowledge, to achieve 
the final elimination of these weapons. 

3. Measures to insure the use of outer space for peaceful purposes only. 

4, Control of the production of agreed extegories of military missiles and exist- 
ing national stocks and their final elimination. 

5. Establishment of effective international control over military budgets. 

6. Completion of the establishment of international orzanizations and arrange- 
ments to preserve world peace. 

7. Final reduction of military manpower and armxments to the levels required 
for the objective stated in Para. A above, including the disposition of surplus 
armaments. 

8. Control over the production of all remaining types of armaments to insure 
that production is limited to that required for purposes specified in Para. A. 


U.S.S.R. DISARMAMENT PROPOSAL OF JUNE 2, 1960 
Bastc PROVISIONS oF A TREATY ON GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


It is proposed that this disarmament program shall be implemented on the 
basis of an international treaty in the course of a definite period of time—within 
4 years or during another period agreed upon—and under effective inter- 
national control. 

In the course of discussing the question of general and complete disarmament 
in international bodies a great deal of attention has been drawn to the question 
of measures to be taken to insure peace and maintain international law and order 
inrelations between states under conditions of general and complete disarmament. 
The Soviet Government proposes that states that are parties to the treaty jointly 
examine this question in detail so that in the course of implementation of the 
third and final stage necessary Measures would be taken in accordance with the 
U.N. Charter for the maintenance of peace in conditions of general and complete 
disarmament, including the obligation by states to place, when necessary, police 
militia—detachments at the disposal of the Security Council to insure keeping 
the peace. Naturally, such police—militia—detachments should be used ex- 
dusively for Maintaining peace among nations and not for suppressing peoples 
who are struggling for their independence and social progress, and not for inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of states. 

It is proposed that all disarmament measures be implemented under strict 
international control from beginning to end. For this purpose parties to the 
treaty shall set up an international control organization whose scope of competence 
will include all disarmament measures and will expand as these measures assume 
a still more comprehensive and far-reaching nature. 

In accordance with this, the Soviet Government submits the draft basic pro- 
visions of a treaty on general and complete disarmament. 

Basic provisions of a treaty on general and complete disarmament: 

The governments of the member states of the 10-nation Committee on Dis- 
armament set up in 1959, being guided by the resolution of the 14th session of 
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the U.N. General Assembly of November 20, 1959, on general and complete 
disarmament, in the interest of saving mankind from the threat of a new wap 
and in the interests of securing stable and inviolable peace on earth, recognize jt 
necessary to proceed without delay to practical solution of the task of general anq 
complete disarmament, and have resolved to this end to work out a treaty op 
general and complete disarmament, which will include the following basi¢ 
provisions: 

(1) General and complete disarmament envisages— 

(a) Disbanding all armed forces of states and prohibition of their re- 
establishment in any form whatever; 

(b) Prohibition and destruction of all stockpiles of and the cessation of 
the manufacture of all kinds of armaments, including atomic, hydrogen, 
chemical, bacteriological, and other weapons of mass destruction; 

(c) Destruction of all means for delivering weapons of mass destruction to 
targets; 

(d) Liquidation of all kinds of military bases, withdrawal and the disband- 
ing of all foreign troops stationed on the territory of any state; 

(e) Abolition of all kinds of military service by citizens; 

(f) Termination of military training of the population and abolition of al| 
military educational institutions; 

(g) Abolition of war ministries, general staffs, and their local agencies, as 
well as of all other military and paramilitary establishments and organizations: 

(h) Discontinuance of appropriation of funds for military purposes, whether 
from state budgets, public organizations, or private individuals. 

After completion of general and complete disarmament, states shall retain at 
their disposal only strictly limited contingents of police—militia—whose size shall 
be agreed on for each country and which shall be equipped with small firearms 
and intended for maintenance of internal order and protection of the personal 
security of citizens. 

(2) General and complete disarmament shall be implemented by all states at 
the same strictly defined time, which shall be agreed upon; and the disarmament 
process shall be carried out gradually, by three consecutive stages, having in mind 
that at no stage shall a state obtain military advantage following from the course 
of disarmament over other states. 

For the consideration of the question of other states joining the agreement on 
general and complete disarmament a conference shall be held with all countries 
participating. 

(3) All disarmament measures from beginning to end shall be carried out under 
strict and effective international contro]—that is: 

(a) Immediately after the signing of the treaty a preparatory commission shall 
be set up, whose task will be to implement practical measures for establishing an 
international organization for control over general and complete disarmament; 

(b) A control organization shall be set up within the framework of the United 
Nations when the treaty comes into effect. 

It shall consist of all states parties to the treaty, and their representatives shall 
meet periodically for conferences to consider questions related to carrying out 
effective control over disarmament. The conference shall elect a control council 
consisting of permanent and nonpermanent members, which shall have its own 
local agencies. The control council shall consist of representatives of Socialist 
countries, representatives of states that participate now in Western military and 
political alliances, and representatives of neutral countries. Barring cases espe- 
cially agreed upon, decisions in the control council shall be taken by two-thirds 
majority vote on questions of essence and on questions of procedure by a simple 
majority vote. 

(c) The control council shall effect practical guidance of the control system, 
work out instructions, and make timely analysis and processing of reports it shall 
receive. States shall submit information on their armed forces and armaments 
to the control council. 

(d) The control organization shall have, in all countries parties to the agree- 
ment, its own personnel, recruited on an international basis on the principle of 
just geographical distribution, and in accordance with the provisions of the treaty. 
The control organization shall place its inspectors on the territories of states in 
such a way as to enable them to start exercising their functions the moment states 
begin implementing disarmament measures. Each party to the treaty shall 
insure timely and unrestricted access to inspectors and inspection teams within 
its territory to any point where disarmament measures to be verified will be 
effected, or to any area where on-the-spot inspection of such measures will be 
carried out. 
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With this purpose parties to the treaty shall, at the expense of the control 
organization, make all necessary means of transportation available to the per- 
sonnel of the control organization for traveling within their territory. 

(e) Control organization personnel shall enjoy on the territory of each party to 
the treaty such privileges and immunity as are necessary for independent and 
ynrestricted implementation of control over the fulfillment of the disarmament 
treaty. 

(f) All expenditures of the international control organization shall be covered 
at the expense of the states parties to the treaty. The scale of the contribu- 
tions of states shall be fixed in the text of the treaty on general and complete 
disarmament. 

The control organization shall at each staze have powers with regard to the 
soope and nature of measures in the field of disarmament. 

The basic measures in the disarmament field are distributed by three stages 
inthe program of general and complete disarmament in the following way: 

First stage: 

(1) All means of delivering nuclear weapons shall be removed from the Armed 
forces of states and destroyed, their manufacture shall be stopped. This 
includes— 

(a) Strategic and tactical missiles, pilotless planes of all types, all military 
aircraft capable of delivering nuclear weapons; 

(b) Surface naval vessels that can be used as carriers of nuclear weapuns; 

(c) Submarines of all classes and types; 

(d) All artillery systems, as well as other means that can be used as carriers 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

(2) All foreign troops shall be withdrawn from alien territories to within their 
national frontiers. Foreign military bases and depots of all kinds, both re- 
jinquished after the withdrawal of troops and alternate ones, shall be abolished. 

(3) From the very beginning of the first stage until after the final destruction 
of all means of delivering nuclear weapons, the putting into orbit or the placing 
in outer space of special devices, the crossing by naval vessels of the limits of 
their territorial waters and flights beyond their national territory by military 
aircraft capable of carrying weapons of mass destruction shall be prohibited. 

(4) The launching of rockets shall be carried out solely for peaceful purposes 
and in accordance with predetermined and mutually agreed criteria, and shall 
be accompanied by agreed measures of verification, including inspection at the 
sites of launching such rockets. 

(5) States having nuclear weapons at their disposal shall undertake not to 
transfer such weapons or information necessary for manufacture thereof to states 
which do not possess such weapons. At the same time states possessing no 
nuclear weapons shall undertake to refrain from manufacture of such weapons. 

(6) Accordingly, states shall reduce their military expenditures, 

(7) The following control measures shall be carried out at the first stage: 
On-the-spot international control shall be established over the destruction of 
rocket weapons, military aircraft, surface naval vessels, submarines, and other 
means which could be used as carriers of atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

Internaticnal inspection teams shall be dispatched to places of deployment of 
nilitary bases and troops on foreign territories to supervise elimination of these 
bases and withdrawal of military personnel and troops to within their own na- 
tional territories. Control shall also be established at airfields and at ports to 
insure that these airfields and ports are not used for military purposes. At the 
same time destruction of missile launching sites shall be carried out under super- 
vision of an international control organization, except sites which will be main- 
ined for launching rockets for peaceful purposes. 

The control organization will be entitled to unrestricted inspection of all 
enterprises, plants, factories, and shipyards which were previously engaged fully 
in part in production of missiles, aircraft, surface vessels, submarines, and all 
ther means of delivering nuclear weapons, to prevent clandestine production of 
wmaments which could be used as carriers of atomic and hydrogen weapons. On 
igreement, fixed control teams may be established at some works and installations. 

International inspection teams dispatched by the control organization shall be 
entitled to carry out comprehensive examination of rocket devices being launched 
or peaceful purposes and to be present at the time of launching. 

Inspectors shall communicate with the control council through existing channels 
if communication, and privileges shall be provided which will insure prompt 
telivery of reports and instructions. 
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(8) In the first stage joint studies shall be undertaken of measures on dig. 
continuing manufacture of nuclear, chemical, and bacteriological weapons, and op 
destruction of stockpiles of such types of weapons—that is, of measures which are 
to be implemented in the second stage. 

(9) The first stage must be accomplished within 1 year to 16 months. The 
international control organization shall review the results of the measures of the 
first stage to report on them to the states party to the treaty as well as to the 
Security Council and the U.N. General Assembly. 

Second stage: 

(1) There shall be a complete prohibition of nuclear, chemical, bacteriological, 
and other weapons of mass destruction, along with cessation of manufacture and 
destruction of all stockpiles thereof. 

(2) The armed forces of all states shall be reduced to agreed levels. The 
armed forces level for the United States and the U.S.S.R. shall not exceed 1,7 
million men. 

Conventional weapons and ammunition thus released shall be destroyed, and 
military equipment shall be either destroyed or used for peaceful purposes, 
Military expenditures of states shall be reduced accordingly. 

(3) The following control measures shall be undertaken in the second stage: 

Representatives of the control organization shall make on-the-spot inspection 
of the destruction of all available stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, and bacterio- 
logical weapons. The control organization shall be entitled to inspect all enter- 
prises engaged in the extraction of atomic raw materials, in the production or use 
of atomic materials and atomic energy. Fixed control teams may be established 
subject to agreement, at some enterprises and installations. 

On-the-spot international control shall be established to supervise the dis- 
banding of troops and the destruction of armaments. 

Inspectors shall— 

Supervise the exact and timely compliance with decisions on the disband- 
ing of military formations and units, elimination and destruction of material 
of conventional arms, military equipment, and ammunition; 

Report to the control council and to the government of the host country. 

International inspection groups shall include experts, depending on the nature 
of units subject to disbandment and the types of weapons to be destroyed. 

The control organization shall have unrestricted access to documents pertaining 
to budget allocations of states for military purposes, including all decrees of 
legislative and executive bodies on this subject. 

(4) At the second stage joint studies shall be undertaken on the following 
measures to be implemented in the third stage: 

(a) Measures to assure compliance with the treaty on general and complete 
disarmament upon the implementation of all measures stipulated in such a treaty; 

(b) Measures to safeguard peace and security in accordance with the U.N, 
Charter under conditions of general and complete disarmament. 

(5) As in the transition from the first to the second stage, the international 
control organization shall sum up results of the second stage steps to report them 
to the states party to the treaty and-to the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. 

Third stage: 

(1) The elimination of the armed forces of all states shall be completed. States 
shall retain at their disposal only strictly limited contingents of police—militia— 
the size of which shall be agreed upon for each country and which shall be equipped 
with small firearms and intended for maintenance of internal order and protection 
of the personal security of citizens. 

(2) All remaining types of conventional arms and ammunition, both in the 
armed forces and in depots, shall be destroyed, and military equipment shall be 
subject to destruction or use for peaceful purposes. 

(3) Military production at all factories shall be terminated, including manu- 
facture of conventional armaments with the exception of the strictly limited 
manufactare of small firearms designed for the contingents of police—militia—te- 
tained by states after the completion of the program of general and complete 
disarmament. 

(4) War ministries, general staffs, and all military and paramilitary establish- 
ments and organizations shall be abolished. All military training of reservists 
shall be terminated. In accordance with their respective constitutional proce- 
dures, states shall enact legislation prohibiting the military education of young 
people and abolishing military service in all its forms. 
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(5) The appropriation of funds for military purposes in any form, whether 
from state bodies, private individuals, or public organizations, shall be discon- 
tinued. 

Funds released as a result of the implementation of general and complete dis- 
armament shall be used to reduce or abolish taxation of the people, to subsidize 
national economies, and to furnish economic and technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

(6) At the third stage the following additional measures on control shall be 
undertaken: 

The international control organization shall send controllers for on-the-spot 
inspection of the abolition of war ministries, general staffs, all military and 
paramilitary establishments and organizations, and of the termination of mili- 
tary training and all other kinds of military activities. 

Control shall be established over discontinuing the appropriation of funds for 
nilitary purposes. 

The control organization may, when necessary, institute a system of aerial 
observation and aerial photography over the territories of states. 

(7) After implementation of the program on general and complete disarmament, 
the control organization shall be preserved and shall carry out constant super- 
vision over the implementation by states of the obligations assumed. The con- 
trol council shall have the right to send mobile inspection teams to any point or 
any establishment in the territories of states. 

States shall furnish data to the control organization concerning places of de- 
ployment of the contingents of police—militia—their strength in every place 
(area—TASS), as well as any transfer of sizable contingents of police—militia 
near state boundaries. International inspection teams shall carry out compre- 
hensive control so that the strength of police—militia—and their armaments are 
inconformity with the norms agreed on for each country. 

(8) Other measures worked out to assure compliance with the treaty on com- 
plete disarmament shall enter into force. 

(9) Measures for preserving peace and security in accordance with the U.N. 
Charter shall be implemented. States shall undertake to place at the disposal of 
the Security Council, when necessary, formations from the contingents of police 
nilitia—mremaining at the disposal of states. 

Gradually, with implementation of the program of disarmament and the 
reduction of military expenditures of states, the funds thus released shall be partly 
used to render economic assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

This is the proposal of the Soviet Union concerning the order of the implementa- 
tion of general and complete disarmament with considerations expressed by the 
Western Powers taken into account. 

Submitting this proposal, the Soviet Government expresses its readiness to 
reach agreement on implementation of disarmament on the basis of present pro- 
posals constituting an elaboration of the program put forward September 18, 
1959. The most important thing is to conciude an agreement and to finally 
begin the general and complete disarmament which is awaited by the peoples and 
urged by the United Nations. The Soviet Government is prepared to do so 
without delay, without waste of time, and it expresses its sincere hope that other 
states will do likewise, being fully conscious of the responsibility for disarmament 
which rests on the governments of all states and particularly on the governments 
of the great powers. 





U.S. PROPOSAL OF JUNE 27, 1960 


PROGRAM FOR GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT UNDER EFFECTIVE 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


INTRODUCTION 


The ultimate goal is a secure and peaceful world of free and open societies in 
which there shall be general and complete disarmament under effective inter- 
national control and agreed procedures for the settlement of disputes in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 

General and complete disarmament in a secure, free and peaceful world requires: 

1. The disbanding, through progressive stages, of all armed forces of all States 
and the prohibition of their re-establishment in any form whatsoever, except for 
those contingents of agreed size required for the purpose of maintaining internal 
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order and ensuring the personal security of citizens and for agreed contingents 
for the international peace force. 

. The cessation of the production of all kinds of armaments, including al] 
me: ans for delivering weapons of mass destruction, and their complete elimination 
from national arsenals, through progressive stages, except for those armaments 
agreed upon for use by an international peace force and agreed remaining national] 
contingents. 

3. Strict and effective international control, from beginning to end, of the carry- 
ing out of all disarmament measures, to ensure that there are no violations. ; 

4. The establishment of effective means for enforcement of international] 
agreements and for the maintenance of peace. 


CONTROLLING PRINCIPLES 


1. Disarmament under effective international control shall be carried out in 
such a manner that at no time shall any State, whether or not a party to a Treaty, 
obtain military advantage over other States as a result of the progress of disarma- 
ment. 

2. General and complete disarmament shall proceed through three stages con- 
taining balanced, phased and safeguarded measures with each measure being 
carried out in an ‘agreed and strictly defined period of time, under the supervision 
of an International Disarmament Control Organiz: ition, within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

3. Each measure within each stage shall be initiated simultaneously by all 
participating States upon completion of the necessary preparatory studies and 
upon establishment of the arrangement and procedures necessary for the Inter- 
national Disarmament Control Organization to verify the measure on an initial 
and continuing basis. 

4, Transition from one stage to the next shall be initiated when the Security 
Council of the United Nations agrees that all measures in the preceding stage have 
been fully implemented and effective verification is continuing, and that any addi- 
tional verification arrangements and procedures required for measures in the next 
ste age have been established and are ready to operate effectively. 

The Treaties shall remain in force indefinitely subject to the inherent right of 
a Party to withdraw and be relieved of obligations thereunder if the provisions of 
the Treaty, including those providing for the timely installation and effective 
operation of the control system, are not being fulfilled and observed. 

}. The International Disarmament Control Organization shall comprise all 
participating States whose representatives shall meet as a conference periodically 
as required. There shall in addition be a control commission and a Director Gen- 
eral. The specific responsibility and authority of the conference, control commis- 
sion and the Director General, the staffing arrangements and criteria, the responsi- 
bilities of participating States to the Organization, and provisions for any necessary 
preparatory or interim group to aid in the establishment of the Organization shall 
be specified in the Treaty. 

The specific arrangements, procedures and means required for effective 
initial and continuing verification of satisfactory performance of each measure 
by the International Disarmament Control Organization shall be specified in 
the Treaties. These shall provide for all necessary means required for effective 
verification of compliance with each step of each measure. Verification of each 
agreed disarmament measure shall be accomplished in such a manner as to be 
sapable of disclosing, to the satisfaction of all participating States, any evasion 
of the agreement. Specifically, from the initiation of implementation of each 
agreed disarmament measure, there shall be effective verification by the Interna- 
tional Disarmament Control Organization; verification shall be in no way de- 
pendent upon declarations by States for its effectiveness; verification shall include 
the capability to ascertain that not only do reductions of armed forces and arma- 
ments in agreed amounts take place, but also that retained armed forces and 
armaments do not exceed agreed levels at any stage. 


TASK OF THE TEN NATION COMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT 


The task of the Ten Nation Committee on Disarmament is to work out a Treaty 
for general and complete disarmament under effective international control gov- 
erned by the foregoing controlling principles as follows: 
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1. Negotiate and agree upon a Treaty, to be acceded to in the first instance by 
the States represented on the Ten Nation Disarmament Committee, embodying 
the first stage of the program. This stage shall consist of those initial and control- 
lable measures which can and shall be undertaken without delay by the States 
participating in the Committee to preclude the expansion of their armed forces; 
to bring to a halt the growth of their weapons stockpiles; to reduce the levels of 
their armed forces and armaments to the extent possible without jeopardy to 
their security; and to provide measures for protection against surprise attack. 

2. In the course of negotiating such a Treaty, arrange for and conduct the 
necessary technical studies to work out effective control arrangements for measures 
to be carried out in the program. These studies shall provide an agreed basis for 
proceeding with implementation of the measure studied in the appropriate stage. 
Among the early studies shall be a technical examination of the measures necessary 
to verify control over, reduction and elimination of agreed categories of nuclear 
delivery systems, including missiles, aircraft, surface ships, submarines and 
artillery. 

3. After reaching agreement on a Treaty on the first stage of the program, 
prepare for submission to a world disarmament conference an agreed draft Treaty 
on the second and third stages of the program as set forth below, in accordance 
with the foregoing controlling principles. 

4, Thereupon, arrange for a world-wide conference of all States, to be held at 
the earliest possible time, for the following purposes: 

a. Accession to the Treaty covering stage one by States which have not 
already done so; 
b. Accession to the Treaty covering stages two and three by all States. 


STAGE ONE 


1. An International Disarmament Control Organization shall be established 
within the framework of the United Nations, and expanded as required by the 
progressive implementation of general and complete disarmament. 

2. The placing into orbit or stationing in outer space of vehicles carrying 
weapons capable of mass destruction shall be prohibited. 

3. To give greater protection against surprise attack, (a) prior notification to 
the International Disarmament Control Organization of all proposed launchings 
of space vehicles and missiles and their planned tracks; (b) the establishment 
of a zone of aerial and ground inspection in agreed areas including the U.S. and 
USSR; (c) exchange of observers on a reciprocal basis at agreed military bases, 
domestic and foreign. 

4, Declaration of and institution of on-site inspection at mutually agreed 
operational air bases, missile launching pads, submarine and naval bases in order 
to establish a basis for controls over nuclear delivery systems in subsequent 
stages. 

5. Initial force level ceilings shall be established as follows: 2.5 million for the 
U.S. and the USSR and agreed appropriate force levels for certain other States. 
After the accession to the Treaty of other militarily significant States and after 
these initial force levels have been verified, force levels of 2.1 million shall be 
established for the U.S. and USSR and agreed appropriate force levels shall be 
established for other militarily significant States. 

6. Agreed types and quantities of armaments in agreed relation to the estab- 
lished force levels shall be placed in storage depots by participating States within 
their own territories, under supervision by the International Disarmament Con- 
trol Organization pending their final destruction or conversion to peaceful uses. 

7. The production of fissionable materials for use in weapons shall be stopped 
upon installation and effective operation of the control system found necessary 
to verify this step by prior technical study and agreed quantities of fissionable 
materials from past production shall be transferred to non-weapons uses, including 
stockpiling for peaceful purposes, conditioned upon satisfactory progress in the 
field of conventional disarmament. 

8. The submission by the various States to the International Disarmament 
Control Organization of data relating to: the operation of their financial system 
as it affects military expenditures, the amount of their military expenditures, 
and the percentage of their gross national product earmarked for military expendi- 
tures. The data to be submitted will be drawn up in accordance with predeter- 
mined and mutually agreed criteria. 
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STAGE TWO 


1. Force levels shall be further reduced to 1.7 million for the U.S. and USgR 
and to agreed appropriate levels for other States. 

2. Quantities of all kinds of armaments of each State, including nuclear, chemi. 
cal, biological and other weapons of mass destruction in existence and all means 
for their delivery, shall be reduced to agreed levels and the resulting excesses shal] 
be destroyed or converted to peaceful uses. Agreed categories of missiles, aircraft 
surface ships, submarines and artillery designed to deliver nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction shall be included in this measure. 

3. Expenditures for military purposes shall be reduced in amounts bearing 
relation to the agreed reductions in armed forces and armaments. 

4. An international peace force, within the United Nations, shall be progres. 
sively established and maintained with agreed personnel strength and armaments 
sufficient to preserve world peace when general and complete disarmament jg 
achieved. 

STACE THREE 


1. Forees and military establishments of all States shall be finally reduced to 
those levels required for the purpose of maitaining internal order and ensuring the 
personal security of citizens and of providing agreed contingents of forces to the 
international peace force. 

2. The international peace force and remaining agreed contingents of national 
armed forces shall be armed only with agreed types and quantities of armaments, 
All other remaining armaments, including weapons of mass destruction and 
vehicles for their delivery and conventional armaments shall be destroyed or 
converted to peaceful uses. 

3. Expenditures for military purposes by all States shall be further reduced 
in amounts bearing a relation to the agreed reductions in armed forces and 
armaments. 

4. There shall be no manufacture of any armaments except for agreed types 
and quantities for use by the international peace force and agreed remaining 
national contingents. 

Following completion of Stage Three, the program for general and complete 
disarmament shall continue to be adhered to and verified. 
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SOVIET PROPOSAL, SEPT. 18, 1959 
1st stage 
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ments reduction: To reduce arma- 
Ry ~ the extent that the remaining 
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Missiles and other delivery systems: (No 
mention.) 


Nuclear weapons: (No mention.) 


Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
bases: (No mention.) 
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Outer space: (No mention.) 


Control measures: (No mention.) 


Keeping the peace: (No mention.) 
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SOVIET PROPOSAL, JUNE 2, 1960 
1st stage 


Armed forces reduction: (Removed to 2d 
stage and only U.S.S.R. and United States 
specifically mentioned.) 


Armaments reduction: Joint study to 
effect cessation of production of chemical 
and bacteriological weapons and on destruc- 
tion of stockpiles of such types of weapons. 


Missiles and other delivery systems: All 
means of delivering nuclear weapons to be 
destroyed and their manufacture stopped 
including: strategic and tactical _Inissiles ; 
pilotless planes of all types; all military air- 
craft capable of delivering nuclear weapons; 
surface warships capable of being used to 
carry nuclear weapons; submarines of all 
classes and types; all artillery systems and 
other means of carrying nuclear weapons. 
The penetration of warships beyond the 
limits of territorial waters and the flights 
beyond limits of their national territory of 
military aircraft capable of carrying weapons 
of mass destruction shall be prohibited. 

Nuclear weapons: Joint study to effect 
cessation of production of nuclear weapons 
and on destruction of stockpiles of such 
weapons. States having nuclear weapons 
shall not transfer them or information neces- 
sary for their manufacture to States which 
do not possess such weapons. Nonnuclear 
powers shall refrain from manufacturing 
nuclear weapons. 


Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
of bases: All foreign troops shall be with- 


drawn. Foreign bases and depots shall be 
abolished. 
Outer space: Space vehicles shall be 


launched only for peaceful purposes in ac- 
cordance with agreement on inspection of 
launching sites. Launching into orbit or 
placing in outer space of special devices shall 
be prohibited until after final destruction of 
all means of delivering nuclear weapons. 
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Control measures: International on the 
spot control shall be established over the 
destruction of missiles, military aircraft, sur- 
face warships, submarines and other devices 
which could be used to carry atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. International inspection 
teams to be sent to military bases and troops 
on foreign territories to supervise elimination 
of these bases and withdrawal of troops to 
within national boundaries. Destruction of 
missile launching sites except for peaceful 
purposes. Control also established at air- 
ports and harbors. Right of inspection of all 
plants, factories, and shipyards involved in 
military production. By mutual agreement, 
permanent control groups may be set up at 
certain plants and installations. Right of 
Inspection teams to examine rocket devices 
being launched for peaceful purposes and to 
be present at time of launching. Inspectors 
shall communicate with control council 
through existing channels of communication. 

Keeping the peace: (No mention.) 
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WESTERN PROPOSAL, MAR. 15, 1960 
Ist stage 


Armed forces reduction: Initial force-level 
ceilings to be 2,500,000 for United States and 
U.S.S.R. and agreed appropriate force levels 
for certain other states. Collection of infor- 
mation on present force levels. 


Armaments reduction: Each state shall 
store in its own territory under international 
supervision agreed types and quantities of 
conventional armaments specified in the 
agreement. 


Missiles and other delivery systems: Joint 
study to assure compliance with an agree- 
ment on prior notification of missile launch- 
ings. Joint study of measures to give par- 
ticipating states greater protection against 
surprise attack including aerial inspection, 
ground observers, overlapping radar, notifi- 
cation of aircraft flights. 


Nuclear weapons: Joint study to effect 
cessation of production of fissionable ma- 
terial for weapons purposes under proper 
tontrols. Study of ways to effect transfer 
of fissionable material from weapons stock- 
piles to peaceful purposes. 


Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
of bases: (No mention.) 


Outer space: Prior notification to IDO 
(International Disarmament Organization) 
of proposed launchings of space vehicles and 
the establishment of cooperative arrange- 
ments for communicating to the IDO data 
obtained from available tracking facilities. 
Joint study of measures to assure compliance 
with agreement that no nation shall place 
into orbit or station in outer space weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Control measures: Joint studies on all 
aspects of control. Establish International 
Disarmament Organization (IDO). 


Keeping the peace: Joint study of means 
of preventing aggression and preserving 
world peace and security, as national arm- 
aments are reduced, by an international 
organization, to be an organ of, or linked to, 
the United Nations. 


U.S. PROPOSAL, JUNE 27, 1960 
1st siage 


Armed forces reduction: Initial force level 
ceilings to be: 2,500,000 for the United States 
and U.S.S.R. and agreed appropriate force 
levels for certain other States. After acces- 
sion to the treaty of other militarily signifi- 
cant states and after these initial force levels 
have been verified, force levels of 2,100,000 
shall be established for the United States 
and U.S.8.R. and agreed appropriate force 
levels shall be established for other militarily 
significant states. 

Armaments reduction: Agreed types and 
quantities of armaments in agreed relation 
to established force levels to be placed in 
storage depots by participating states within 
their own territories under IDCO (Inter- 
national Disarmament Control Organiza- 
tion) supervision pending destruction or con- 
version to peaceful uses. 

Missiles and other delivery systems: Prior 
notification to IDCO of all proposed launch- 
ings of space vehicles and missiles and their 
planned tracks, and the establishment of a 
zone of aerial and ground inspection in agreed 
areas including the United States and 
U.S.S.R. Declaration of and institution of 
onsite inspection at mutually agreed opera- 
tional airbases, missile launching pads, sub- 
marine and naval bases in order to establish 
a basis for controls over nuclear delivery 
systems in subsequent stages. 


Nuclear weapons: The production of fis- 
sionable materials for use in weapons shall 
be stopped upon installation and effective 
operation of control system necessary for 
verification, and agreed quantities of fission- 
able materials from past production shall be 
transferred to nonweapons uses, including 
stockpiling for peaceful purposes, conditioned 
upon satisfactory progress in the field of 
conventional disarmament. 

Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
of bases: (No mention.) 


Outer space: The placing into orbit or 
stationing in outer space of vehicles carrying 
weapons capable of mass destruction shall 
be prohibited. 


Control measures: An International Dis- 
armament Control Organization (IDCO) 
shall be established within the framework 
of the United Nations and expanded as re- 
quired by the progressive implementation of 
general and complete disarmament. 


Keeping the peace: (No mention.) 





SOVIET PROPOSAL, SEPT. 18, 1959 
2d stage 


_ the states. 


Armaments reduction: (No mention.) 


mention.) 


Nuclear weapons: (No mention.) 



















Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 

of bases; Liquidation of all military bases on 

foreign territories. Troops and military 

personnel to be withdrawn from foreign ter- 

| ritories to their own territories and are to 
be disbanded. , 

Outer space: (No mention.) 


@ontrol measures: (No mention.) 


Keeping the peace: (No mention.) 


Sd stage 


Armed forces reduction: War ministries, 

staffs, all military and para-military 
establishments and organizations shall be 
abolished. All military training terminated. 
Military education unlawful. All forms of 
military services abolished. 


Armaments reduction: All stocks of chem- 

ical and bacteriological weapons in the pos- 

session of states shall be removed and de- 

stroyed under international control. Scien- 

tific research for war purposes and the de- 

a of weapons and war materials 
be prohibited. 


Missiles and other delivery systems: Liqui- 
dation of materiel‘of Air Force. 


Nuclear weapons: Destruction of all t 
of nuclear and rocket weapons. — 


Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantli 
of bases: (No éation) a —e 
Outer space: (No mention.) 


Control measures: To control the imple- 
mentation of measures on general and com- 
plete disarmament, there shall be established 


an international control body. The scope of 
control and on shall compen. to 
gy Ti 


trol organization may set up a 
system of aerial observation and serial pho- 


tography over territories of states. Upon the 
t of complete and general disarma- 
ternational control body shall 


to all objects under control. 
peace: (No mention.) 
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Armed forces reduction: Completion of 
the liquidation of armed forces retained by ar 


Missiles and other delivery systems: (No 


SOVIET PROPOSAL, JUNE 2, 1960 
9d slage 


Armed forces reduction: Reduction of the 
med forces of all states to agreed levels, 
United States and U.8.S.R. reduced to not 


more than 1,700,000. 


Armaments reduction: Conventional weap- 
ons released by force reduction to be de- 
stroved or used for peaceful purposes and 
destruction of all stockpiles. Prohibition of 
chemical and biological weapons production. 


Missiles and other delivery systems: (No 
mention.) 


Nuclear weapons: Complete prohibition, 
cessation of production, and destruction of 
existing stockpiles of all nuclear weapons. 


Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
of bases: (No mention in 2d stage.) 


Outer space: (No mention.) 


Control measures: Inspectors shall verify 
destruction of existing stockpiles of nuclear, 
chemical, and _ bacteriological weapons. 
Rights to inspect all production of atomic 
materials or atomic energy. Inspection by 
military specialists of disbanding of troops. 
Gentoet organization to have free access to 
all material on military budgets. 

Keeping the peace: Joint study on meas- 
ures to insure compliance with the treaty 
on general and complete disarmament after 
all measures provided for in treaty have been 
completed. Joint study on measures to 
maintain peace and security in accordance 


with the U.N. Charter. Control organiza- 
tion to report on progress toward disarma- 
ment to U.N. Security Council and General 
Assembly. 


Sd stage 


Armed forces reduction: Completion of the 
disbandment of the armed forces of all states. 
States shall retain only agreed upon police 
(militias) with small arms for internal law 
and order. 


Armaments reduction: All remaining con- 
ventional arms whether held by armed 
forces or in stockpiles shall be destroyed 
or used for peaceful purposes. Military pro- 
duction shall be wound up except for fim- 
ited output of small arms to be retained by 
states after completion of program of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. 


Missiles and other delivery systems: (No 
mention.) 


Nuclear weapons: (No mention.) 


Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
of bases: (No mention.) 
Outer space: (No mention.) 


Control measures: Control organization 
can send inspectors to verify abolition of 
military establishments. As necessary, insti- 
tute a system of aerial observation and aerial 
een, over the territory of states. 

hall have right to send mobile inspection 
teams to any point and to any facility in 
the territories of states. 


Keeping the peace: Measures to maintain 
Pesce and security in accordance with the 
harter of the U.N. shall be carried out. 
States shall undertake to place at the dis- 


posal of the Security Council, when neces- 


police 


formations from the contingents of 
(militia) retained by them. 
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WESTERN PROPOSAL, MAR. 15, 1960 
2d stage 


Armed forces reduction: Force level ceil. 
ings for all military significant states and 
appropriate inspection and verification meas- 
ures to go into effect simultaneously with 
the establishment of force level ceilings of 
2,100,000 for the United States and U.S.S.R. 
Conference with other states to include their 
acceptance of force level reductions, etc. 

Armaments reduction: Participating states 


. shall agree to place in storage depots agreed 
_ types and quantities of arms in agreed rela- 
tion to force level ceilings. 


Missiles and other delivery systems: Prior 
notification to IDO of proposed launchings 
of missiles and declarations of locations of 
launching sites and places of missile manu- 
facturer. Establishment of measures to pro- 
tect against surprise attack. 

Nuclear weapons: Cessation of production 
of fissionable materials for weapons purposes 
immediately after establishment of control 
system. Agreed quantities of fissionable ma- 
terial from past production to be transferred 
under international supervision and contro] 
to nonweapons purposes. 

Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
of bases: (No mention.) 


Outer space: The prohibition against plac- 
ae orbit or stationing in outer space 
vehicles capable of mass destruction to be 
effective immediately after the installation 
of agreed control system. 

Control measures: Establishment of meas- 
ures to verify budgetary information. Fur- 
ther progressive development of the IDO. 
Inspection and verification measures on force 
levels, nuclear weapons production and outer 
space launchings. 


Keeping the peace: Initial establishment 
of the international organization to preserve 
world peace. 


3d stage 


Armed forces reduction: Reduction of na- 
tional armed forces and armaments for pro- 
gressive safeguarded steps to levels required 
for internal security for fulfillment of obli- 
gations under U.N. Charter to the end that 
no a nation or group of nations can ef- 
fectively oppose enforcement of international 
law. 

Armaments reduction: Reduced to levels 
required by states for internal security and 
fulfillment of obligations of U.N. Charter. 
Prohibition of chemical and biological weap- 
ons production, 


Missiles and other delivery systems: Con- 
trol of the production of agreed categories 
of roilitary missiles and existing national 
stocks and their final elimination. 

Nuclear weapons: Prohibition of produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Further reduction 
of existing stockpiles, further transfer for 
peaceful uses, further steps to achieve elim- 
ination of these weapons. 

Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
of bases: (No mention.) 

Outer space: Measures to insure the use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes only. 

Control measures: Control over produc- 
tion of all remaining types of armaments to 
insure production is limited to that required 
for internal policing and obligations under 
U.N. Charter. Control of missile production. 
Control over military budgets. 


Keeping the oo Completion of the es- 
tablishment of. international organizations 
and arrangements to preserve world peace. 


U.8. PROPOSAL, JUNE 27, 1960 
2d stage 


med forces reduction: Force levels shall 
Pel acm reduced to 1,700,000 for United 
States and U.S.S.R. and to agreed appro- 


priate levels for other states. 


Armaments reduction: Quantities of all 
kinds of armaments of each state including 
nuclear, chemical, biological, and other 
existing weapons of mass destruction and 
all means for their delivery shall be reduced 
to agreed levels and the resulting excesses 
shall be destroyed or converted to peaceful 

ses. 
Missiles and other delivery systems: 
Agreed categories of missiles, aircraft, sur- 
face ships, submarines, and artillery designed 
to deliver nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction shall be destroyed or converted 
to peaceful uses. 

Nuclear weapons: Nuclear armaments to 
be further reduced. 


Withdrawal of foreign troops, dismantling 
of bases: (No mention.) 


Outer space: (No mention.) 


Control measures: (No mention.) 


Keeping the peace: An international peace 
force, within the U.N., shall be progressively 
established and maintained with agreed per- 
sonnel strength and armaments sufficient to 
preserve world peace when general and 
complete disarmament is achieved. 


Sd stage 


Armed forces reduction: Forces and mili- 
tary establishments of all states shall be 
finally reduced to those levels required to 
maintain internal order and insuring the 
personal security of citizens and of providing 
agreed contingents of forces to the inter- 
national peace force. 


Armaments reduction: The international 
peace force and remaining agreed contingents 
of national armed forces shall be armed only 
with agreed types and quantities of arma- 
ments. All other remaining armaments 
shall be destroyed or converted to peaceful 
uses. There shall be no manufacture of any 
armaments except for agreed types and quan- 
tities for use by the international peace force 
and agreed remaining national contingents. 

Missiles and other delivery systems: All 
remaining weapons of mass destruction and 
vehicles for their delivery shall be destroyed 
or converted to peaceful uses. 

Nuclear weapons: (No mention.) 


Withdrawal of troops, 
bases: (No mention.) 
Outer space: (No mention.) 


dismantling of 


Control measures: (No mention.) 


Keeping the pas The international 
peace lee shall be armed only with agreed 
types and quantitites of armaments. 
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LerreR From Senator Humpurey To CuarRMAN Joun A. McCone, Atomic 
ENERGY COMMISSION 
JUNE 14, 1960. 
fon. Jonn McCone, 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCone: I enclose for your information two recent articles by the 
glumnist, Mr. Joseph Alsop. You have, no doubt, seen these articles since 
they deal with the negotiations for the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests. 

Mr. Alsop indicates that he has information to the effect that you are convinced 
that the Soviet Union has been testing nuclear weapons secretly underground. 
[believe that this is a sufficiently important allegation that we should not merely 
take the report of a newspaper columnist. 

Can you tell me, therefore, whether you have stated to Mr. Alsop or to any 
other person that you are convinced that the Soviet Union is, indeed, now or has 
peen during the course of the Geneva test ban negotiations, testing nuclear 
weapons secretly? If you have made such assertions can you tell me on what 
evidence you base your conclusions? 

I shall appreciate and be interested in your response to my inquiry. 

Sincerely, 
Hupert H. Humpurey. 


Repiy oF Mr. McCone tro SENATOR HUMPHREY 


U.S. Atomic ENERGY ComMmMISSION, 
Washington D.C., June 23, 1960. 
Hon. Husert H. Humpnrey, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Senator Humpurey: I have your letter of June 14, enclosing the two 
articles by Mr. Joseph Alsop and inquiring whether or not I have made statements 
that the Soviet Union is now or has been conducting clandestine nuclear tests. 
The most recent comprehensive public statement on the general subject of the 
test moratorium is contained in the record of the Commission’s testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Public Works of the House Committee on Appropriations 
on the Atomic Energy Commission’s 1961 fiscal year budget request. 

In addition to the foregoing, in a recorded TV-tape interview at Troy, N.Y., 
on June 10, prior to delivering the commencement address at, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, I was asked the following question: 

“Is there any reason to believe that the Russians are clandestinely testing 
despite their unilateral [announcement of a moratorium]?”’ 

My response was: 

“There is no information on this subject whatsoever. However, my personal 
views are that the opportunities are great and it is relatively easy to do and 
there is no possible means of detection. Therefore, I feel that they would be 
tempted to carry on in the absence of any possibility of getting caught.” 

The reference to detection in my response was, of course, made in the context 
of underground nuclear detonations of a magnitude below the capabilities of 
existing instrumentation. 

In summary, I am not aware of the existence of technical evidence which would 
support a finding that the Soviets have been testing secretly during the mora- 
torlum. However, there is no reliable assurance to the contrary. It is possible 
to conduct underground tests without detection and the gains to be made are 
very considerable. ‘Therefore, the temptation is great and the risk of discovery 
is small. 

If there is further information you wish, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. McCone, 


x 





